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THE SURVEY'S DIRECTORY OF 


RK- 
OCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WO ; 
TEE eS Cauca DiERE mosi Sere Dp eraen e eer 
setts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. oe acon ays 
"y; i dquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, 1). C. 
ed elects Erirote development of social work in NG sgl dis 
pensaries. Annual meeting with National Conference of Socia t 


— B 
CIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION- John B. 
Itt eh 2 Tan Tay wees Comet 
ice; i i ty and health laws; L ensa 
Peete ola ane nad health insurance ; maternity cn despre ion 
day's rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. _ Publishes “The er: 
Labor Legislation Review.” Annual membership, $3.00. 


TION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
Cy ast asso Me Glace, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field rghit 
David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 E. 22d Street, yew poe 
Advice in organization problems of family social work societies (Associa 
Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


RICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
ek Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Tayler, director, 23g 
East 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of professional socia’ 
workers devoted to raising social work standards and requirements. Mem- 
bership open to qualified social workers. 


AN HILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 

SER ISSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
TALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. Urges 
renatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; maternal nursing; 


infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre-school age and school 
age. \ ‘ 


RICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, presi- 
ae A. R. Mann, vice president; E. C. Lindeman, executive secretary ; 


Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field secretary. Emphasizes 
the human aspect of country life. Membership $3.00 


MERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
HR er, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitari Battle Creek, Mich. Organized 
for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- 
tional peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 
a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado Build- 


_ ing, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress_of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress 
Detroit, Michigan, October, 1922. EH. R, Cass, general secretary, 135 
East 15 Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
eowieden concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon request. 
Annual membership dues, $2._ Membership includes quarterly magazine and 
monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, director. 
To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
ef interesting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and dis- 
tribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health liter- 
ature’ for children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 
secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 
ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make 
available in ony pare of the field the assured results of successful effort. 
The League will be glad to consult with any agency, with a view to assist- 
ing it in organizing or reorganizing its children’s work. C. C. Carsten’s, 
director, 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St.. New York. Miss 
Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Promotes civic 
cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. Rosensohn 
chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant women and 
girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. Citizenship 
threugh right use of leisure. i 
helps lecal communities to work out a leisure time program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jerdan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y, 
A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, hereditary in- 
wentory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 
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Pa 
PTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, vi | 
Spee F. H. Rogers, treas. ; Wy. H. Seon e, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. Traigi 
ndian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Government school. Fi 
illustrated literature. é ; 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN— 
Culbert Faries, dir., 101 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintains free indust 
training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limbs and ap 
ances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; gives advice 
suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and cooperates nity 
other special agencies in plans to put the disabled man “‘ back on the p 
roll.” : : 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercollegi 
Socialist Society) Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 Fifth Avi en 1 
New York City. Object—Education for a new social order, based / 
production for use and not for profit. Annual membership, $3.00, ; 
and $25.00. Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF Cjc 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, yy 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans the con 
rights of American citizenship. Furnishes information regarding race prok 
lems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 350 branches. Memb 
ship, $1 upward. 


an. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
SOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physic 
social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. M; 
tains National Training School which offers through its nine mont 
aduate course professional training to women wishing to fit them \ 
or executive positions within the movement. Recommendation to f 
tions made through Personnel Division, Placement Section. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Oficial Nati 
Body of the Catholic Ocganieetions of the country. 
National ego Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., V 
ington, D. 
General Secretary, Rey. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department _of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec. Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 2 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John A. La 
Denar enent of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin M¢Grath; 
rector, Michael Williams, ; 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral William 
Benson; Exec. Sak Michael J. Slattery. ae 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael Gav 
ixec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. j 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, D. € 
Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Miss Maud R. Cavanaugh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejo sec’yt 
105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investh tt 

Works for improved laws and administration; children's codes. u 
health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc. Annual memib 
ship, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; includes quarterly, “The American Chil 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. / 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and publis 
exhibit material which visualizes the principles and conditions affecting 4 
health, well being and education of children, Cooperates with edu 
public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community, city 
state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc i 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTA : : 
Walter B. James, pres. Dr. Thomas W. Sateen med dies Aad ci 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. Ande 
Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphle) 
on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble-mindednem 
epiles er mene eee Cee neuroses and re-education, psychiai 

} . ar ren, 8 societi « Mente 
Hygiene?” quenaie ca ee jurveys, state eties. M 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK— Ke 
eet Boston; W. H Parker, sec’y., 25 East Ninth Bote Gine an: 
Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the principles @ 
peraltarsan effort and to increase th efficiency of social service agenci 
é year it holds an annual meeting, publishes in permanent form | 
toceedings of this meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The t 
preter Hae meeting, and Conference will be held in Providence, R 
desea in June 22-29, 1922, Proceedings are sent free of charge a 
members upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. ; | 


for 


NATIONAL COMMITTER FOR THE PR 
EVENTION 

NESS— Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Gcoeee be 

oe sec’y, Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E, 22nd St., Ne 

jects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, pub 


lit i ! 
York State Cocrgment—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes 1 
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4 E. 2 ds ess New: York. 
otes legislation for enlightened 
industry and for honest products; mini- 


commissions, eight hour day, no night work, fe P ilistocs 


omen ii minors 


* packing ‘industries; honest : cloth” ; legislation. 
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ization of paeencoriogs life. : 4 
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NAT ONAL HEALTH ‘COUNCIL—Livingston Farrand, Soe D., 
0: 

Publications 

deral and State rele Lege latire i ong curse cae 

Monthly Digest of news often voluntary membe 

aficial: feember "370 S mee Ave., New York City, and 4u 18th 


‘Donald B. Armstrong, M. D., Executive Officer. 


od ‘correlation of national voluntary. health activities. 


- WwW. Washington, D. Cc. 


“7 


,, National Health. Council—Anne A. Stevens, 


ursing. Maintains Jibrary and educational service. 
1 lic! Health Nurse.” 
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Wood od Drees j 3; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y. 
Ww ae 
tk ou Ropeaerty prone, Trains Negro eocal workers. | 


lA 2 TRADE “UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. 
p 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
the work shop thro 
Protective _ Aepidiation. 


ere anenoe ‘given. 


3raucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
od and community center activities and administration. 
mn eres: to iahear ies recreation | prepicnay 


or all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., 
hip, $2, entities to quarterly P. R. Review. 


chief activities are the 


res. 5 B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im 
john M. Glenn, af E. 22nd St., 


dir. ; ew York. Departments: 
Organization, ‘Child-H ing, Education, Statistics, 


of its a: Catalogue sent upon request. 


EGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the trainin 
experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 


sa and methods. Robert R. M 
B pee BREE sec’y, Ag ior) Ala. 
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i NAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods,. 
Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
action do city, state and nation, for meeting the fundamental — 
slosed by settlement work; seeks the higher and more demo- 


- 


BLIC HEALTH ‘NURSING— 
L ‘ORGANIZATION FOR PU RN, Director, 370 


venue, New York. For development and standardization of 
Official 


_ shall reckless drivers and purchasers of contraband Tic uot 
URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes, 
blishes committees of white and colored people 


ee 

stands om eo 
‘h ganization and also for 

te ee Official organ, 


2 D AND, RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Playground, 
Special 


‘TONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
Ehitedetpue 


BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Cre Mich, For 
of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve: 
ace Betterment Conference, the Eu- 
egistry, and lecture courses: and various allied activities. J. H. 


rovement of Living Con- 


ecreation, 
Loans, Surveys and Beno, Industrial Studies, Library, South- 
Division. The publications of ‘the Russell Sage Foundation 
tiblic in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 


of Negro 


nformation on all phases of the race problem and on the Tuske- 
oton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 


KERS’ “EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer- Miller, 
i¢ CY 5 465 West ae St A clearing-house for Workers’ Education. 


Conducted by || 
JOSEPH K. HART 


‘The Appeal to Force te a 
In 1808 New England threatened to secede from aan ai ; 
one che In 1832 South Carolina “ nullified” certain ob 
noxious laws passed by Congress. Thirty years later the | 
“right to secede” was submitted to “the arbitrament oe 
war” and settled (as clearly’as such things can be settled — 
by war). Does war ever settle anything ? Secessionist and 
nullification elements still exist in our population, elements 
holding themselves superior to the laws. Some of those 
elements we call criminals. Should they all be called crit 
inals? Automobiles make our city streets unsafe. “ Bo 
- leggers” are said to laugh at our prohibition laws. 


> 


a. ae 


rs 


; on 


Ret 
be classified? What shall be the attitude of the ci en; Na 
toward law and the enforcement of laws? Can there be two 
opinions on this question ? | 


The New Nullification 


ie = ce) Fes 
—< In autocratic states laws are handed down from au aes ore: 


in a emoctacy? Are laws teopeely solo to all indie . 
and groups in a dernocracy ? Even to members of legislatures and Neca: 
congresses? To judges, juries and administrators of the laws? Is 
there such a thing as “the spirit of the law”? How does it. differ 
from “the letter of the law?” Can either of these be obeyed with- — 
out obeying the other? What efforts are now being made by any 
individual or group in your community to nullify any law? Who 
are these “new nullifiers”? How are they regarded by the citizens 
of the community? : eas 


_ Extra-Legal Enforcement of the Laws ; 
4@ Have you in your community any individual or group that — 
assumes to be particularly virtuous in obeying the laws? That | 
“attempts to take over the enforcement of the laws? What is their 
excuse, if they have one? What is their program? What is their 
legal standing? What is their public reputation? What does the 
public think about their performances? What does it do about aN 
them? Is the public content to have’ its legal powers taken over A 
by some private agent or agency? 


Educating with Respect to the Laws t a 


® What sort of education are the young people of your com- 
munity now receiving as to respect for the laws? In schools? In 5 
the homes of your community ? In common talk and innuendo? In Ss. 
the example of the “best citizens”? In what respect are your law- : 
enforcing officials held? Are they expected to enforce the laws? 
Or are the laws neglected? What opinions are the young people § 
getting about citizenship and civic responsibility? Do the schools — wit 
and the community agree in their teaching about respect for law — ez 
and enforcement of the laws? Which is the more effective, the 
advice given in schools, or the examples that operate on the streets? 
Or, is the whole task too big for human endeavor? Shall we turn 
the job of law-enforcement over to some interested group and give 


' democracy up as a failure? Shall we appeal to force? 


References; 
L. Duguit. Law in the Modern State. B. W. Huebsch. Price, 
$2.50; with postage from the Survey, $2.75. 
Moorfield Storey. Obedience to the Law. 
Exchange Building, Boston. 
Publications, National Association Distillers. 301 
States Bank Building, Cincinnati. 
Publications, Anti-Saloon League, 906 Bros yar New York. 
The SURVEY, this issue, pages 9 and 10. 
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eting place oe societies condemned, by th mmigrati 
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ere is no authority in the law for the issv ance 
t in deportation proceedings at all. i 
here s no authority in the law for the iss 
) seize books 0 or papers to be used as 
sion of a crime, much less to. establis 
eedings. See ar 
‘la ee recommends the repeal of th 
ard said, sien mber 
it. Brera’ ‘carrying ‘them ace with ‘ ae ‘any ‘anpanea teak ‘ha ente 
eta or -adyocates ’ ” “ the overthrow by fo 
 Tence of the government of the United ates” 
-Teason. to. send a man back to the “ ie es) 
came.” o vA te as hts 


World i in Beek ie oe 
the. ALU subway. Senne edt his 3) 
oor and “ ee beside the Be a 


the cars any more. They. ee. eat - 
Well, ? i: say the ae 's turned — 


; impressions of Aaa seem to Paeribaks one and 


at 


zoe most t characteristic of all American institut ns rhe 


nize in ‘the’ group of little girls that buaheny up 
ae corner with its vivacious, talk the Yorkville Daf 


Gee » 


i ‘The ‘Twelve ae ae “over heir: after-lunch | ‘cigars in earnest talk of high nance 
lawless : acts of a mob  aiad.(° liberate usurpa~ the Banjo Boosters’ Club. No subject is too large Or? 
re among the terms used in the unsparing criti- small to have its devotees formally organized, with presi- 
t sub-committee of the Judiciary Com- dent, secretary, membership fees and buttons. A sal 
levels at the acts of the Department a Liver: a proofreader and a sexton, with various « 
ction with the deportation proceedings meet regularly every week to read Dante; and the Isaac 
h Ir climax i in the J anuary raids of eee Wolfsohn club, whose members claim common descent from — 
a little-known rabbi in far- off Bielostok, nurnbers from two 
ves' pation anto me charges made by the commit- hundred to two hundred and fifty at its annual gatherings. 
jof twelve lawyers appointed by the National Popular Since causes that bring people togethér seem well-nigh — 
nment League and headed by Dean Pound of the exhausted, some bright genius has thought of forming clubs” 
d Law School, which had charged the Department of those whose only bond is that they have nothing in com- ay 
stice with illegal practices. Senator Walsh of Mon- mon; and the idea, report has it, is rapidly catching on. 
Democrat, was chairman of the Senate committee To Evansville, Indiana, or to be more precise the Commun- 
has now made its report. ity Welfare of that city, seems to belong the credit of hayv- 
will be remembered that about ten thousand aliens were ing organized the first Newcomers’ Club, the only condi- 
isted during the raids, many of them property owners, tion to whose membership is that the candidate has been in 
ers of children born in America, and veterans of the town for less than two years. The club began with two — e 
War. [See The Communist Deportations, by Francis men, new to the city, who invited about twenty other new- 
Kane, the Survey for April 24, 1920.] Concerning comers to lunch with them. Its success was instantaneous. 
e raids the committee states the following conclusions: In about four months, more than a hundred newcomers have 
The Le gt of ee Bureau of Investigation of the Department become members and, through the club, have been drawn 
indeed, they have authority to make Sites at al into the life of the community. In fact, they were repre- 
The agents of the Department of Labor have no authority to sented, the chronicle adds with pride, on every team in the 
2 an arrest looking to deportation without a warrant. recent membership drive of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
The issuance of a warrant upon the unsworn statement of an club lunches together on Wednesdays. Once a month it gives 
t of the Bureau of Investigation is a plain violation of the 4 family dinner party to which the members bring their 


th amendment to the Constitution of the United States. : hi h : : : 
There is no authority in the law for the conduct of a search W!1VES and children, who are provided with entertainment 


pepe ion proceedings, either of the residence of the alien or suited to their years by talent within the membership. The 
| 5 


— oe 


spirit’ of the club has been effected. 


ay as 
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entertainment is followed by an informal dance in the course 
of which “men who have not danced for years take their 
wives on the floor.” The membership of the club is made up 
of doctors, lawyers, school teachers, college professors, busi- 
ness men, social workers “and others” who have come to 
the city within the-year. (One wonders who the “ others 
are; there is no mention of Mike, the bricklayer, or Peter, 
the new soda jerker at the corner drug store.) 

Guests from other cities, we are told, have been impressed 
with the spirit of the Newcomers of Evansville and the way 
in which they have established friendship for lonesome 
strangers and drawn new men and women into the progres- 


' sive movements of the city. Because of many inquiries as to 


methods of organization the next, also characteristically 
American, step has just been taken, and “a national organ- 
ization in order to preserve the ideals and perpetuate the 
Indeed, there is talk 
of a Newcomers’ International. 


A Good Beginning in Delaware 

HERE are a number of social workers’ clubs in Amer- 
ica which vary in aims and methods with the person- 
ality of their leading spirits. Some are small in number 


and meet quite informally to discuss pressing social questions 


in their community. Others meet at regular intervals to have 
presented to them by invited speakers thoughtful addresses on 
professional topics. Again others are frankly recreational 
and, with much song and merrymaking, try to take the edge 
off any serious discussion that might arise at their gatherings. 
The Professional Social Workers’ Club of Delaware, formed 
last November, is the first, it would seem, to take the initia- 
tive in instructing and edifying not only its own members 
but in carrying on a propaganda for effective social reform 
in the state. Within three months of its formation it held 
a successful state conference of social work in which, in 
addition to local speakers, such nationally known authorities 
as Sherman C. Kingsley, Margaret E. Rich, J. Prentice 
Murphy, Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Mary Van Kleeck, Robert A. 
Woods and Dr, Francis Lee Dunham took part. Shortly 
afterward a committee was appointed to study the com- 
munity chest. As the club already has over a hundred mem- 
bers and honorary membership in it is open to influential 
citizens not professionally engaged in social work, its object, 
“the attainment of a higher standard of social service for 


the people of Delaware through closer cooperation and bet- 


ter mutual understanding of the members and the, societies 
which the ms measurably nearer. 


INERS in West Virginia are appealing to the nation 

for help in the widespread unemployment crisis that 

has brought want and even hunger to parts of the 
mining fields of that state. A committee of union officials 
and others visited New York the other day to raise funds, 
and an organized appeal to the country at large is planned. 
It is unusual for the workers of a great industry to find that 
the shutting off of their normal way of making a living 
compels them to carry their requests for help to the whole 
nation. 

The committee estimates that “‘ of 115,000 men normally 
employed in coal mining in West Virginia, 70,000 are with- 
out work; 35,000 families are without bread.” Only seven- 
teen mines are said to be in operation in the Grafton dis- 
trict alone, out of 121; in the Kanawha district 10 per cent 
of the mines are declared to be open. ‘This is the result of 
one of the most acute depressions in the coal fields ever 
known. Fred Mooney, secretary-treasurer of District 17 of 
the United Mine Workers of America, says: 


When a relief agent visited the Michigan and Elmo camp in 
Fayette County recently, he found forty-three families which had 
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been virtually without food for three days. The miners | 
looked after their own needy until recently; but now their resou 
are gone. 

A relief committee has been formed in New York 
assist in getting help. 

Local efforts to relieve distress among the miners of \ ! i 
Virginia have been helpful but by no means adequate, | 
revealed by a first-hand investigation published in the Su 
vey for February 18. No comprehensive plan is in capabl 
executive hands. Committees including representatives | 
the Y. W. C. A., the miners, public officials, Red Cre 
chapters and others have given some assistance. In a letey 
to the Survey, W. Frank Persons, vice-chairman, of ty 
executive committee of the American Red Cross, outlines # 
policy of the national organization in regard to this effort; 


The American Red Cross, as a national organization, has)¢ 
undertaken to relieve the distress due to the unemployment situat 
among the miners of West Virginia. It is not the function of F 
National Red Cross to do this for two important reasons: % 

First, to undertake such a practice and policy would involve gm 
ing relief on a large scale in hundreds of places throughout \t) 
country. As a matter of fact if we were in that field of (unempla 
ment) relief work, unemployed ex-service men in this country 
the present time, alone, would more than absorb any resources \ 
have or could secure for such an undertaking. 

Secondly, the problem of unemployment is so large, its ca as! 
so deep-rooted, and so entirely dependent upon economic and sock 
conditions, that the entire community organization, economic, socit 
and political, in any one place, must share the burden of both r li 
and the removal of the underlying causes. ~ 7 

Nevertheless, any Red Cross chapter in a region where such d 
tress exists is interested as a civic agency and may in its discret 
stimulate the creation of representative citizens’ committees and p 
ticipate in any action they undertake, avoiding the acceptance! 

{ 


independent responsibility in the matter. 
In West Virginia, chapters of the American Red Cross have m 
tained this policy in Kanawha and Fayette counties. The form iS 
took part on a committee on which’ were represented the Rotaz 
Club, the Ministerial Association, Lions Club, Kanawha Va 
Association, Women’s Club and the Knights. of Columbus. 
committee obtained funds and supplies and delegated the Red Cr 
chapter to administer relief. ‘Cases were investigated, and with nt 
short time over 12,000 garments were distributed, food supplied 
366 families, and a list of 146 families receiving weekly aid. ~ 
In Fayette County the Red Cross chapter participated in sever 
representative committees and participated in direct relief activits 
in which aid was and is being given to families to the extent 
over $5,000. ‘These two operations have been carried on in additi 
to those of a number of other agencies described by Mr. Lane in © 
Survey of February 18. £ 
In the Hocking Valley of Ohio, where similar conditions 
the Red Cross chapters of Athens, Hocking and Perry countie 
represented on joint committees formed by delegates at a mee 1 
called by the governor of the state; and in Birmingham, Alabar 
the Jefferson County chapter has adopted the same policy in Ga 
nection with the unemployment in that district, a, 


The Searchlight on Amoskeag 


HEN a dispute concerning wages arises in an indw 

try labor is always without facts showing what 

industry .can bear. The manufacturers are 
possession of the books and refuse to submit them to ¢€ 
workers or to impartial boards for arbitration. An exee 
tion to this rule is to be found in the case of the job prin if 
industry in New York city, where the employers in fort 
eight firms last fall agreed to show their books to one 
accountants before the arbitration of their wage dispute. vil 
side to the controversy chose an accountant and the 
turn chose an accountant to whom the books were subm 
‘The award was based on facts. 4 


The textile industry is no exception to the rule. ‘The wat 
dispute now affecting nearly one hundred thousand wor 
and their families in New England hangs on what the in 
try can afford to pay. Only the employers know. The w 
ers and the public are uninformed. In this case, however, 
unions have resorted to new tactics. Both the United Tes 
Workers—the old line union affiliated with the Amer. 
Federation of Labor—and the Amalgamated Textile We 


or, cases, paid Paiste 
in the newspa ers in the manner formerly 
by the employing groups. ‘Three advertisements 


chester (New Hampshire) Union give publicity to the 
gs of the Labor Bureau, Inc., of Boston, which has 
r ppd: to re the Pens. 


‘ ss 
Ireg are Cone from statements on <athe com- 
n from _ manufacturers’ records, principally 
Corporations Manual. They show that 


4 sales Le yard of cloth sold had decreased 66 per 


and dividends on common and preferred stock 
_ [See chart.] Amoskeag’s financial state- 
it, the Union ‘says, does not include in profit dividends 
“o pI ferred stock. This $450,000 per year appears 
; manufacture.” Dividends paid in 1921 rep- 
5 per cent on the capitalization as it stood be- 


000 to $44,500,000 , and “not one dollar of 
icon has been put into the business since except from 
” The advertisement says: 


as southern competition affected the Aneheas dad brought 
he present situation in which they announce the necessity 
ages and lengthening hours of operatives who averaged 
fore ‘ 

ed every ‘day for a year with no vacation, no illness, nor 
n of the ssa the So sum of $962.52: 


a9, a 100 per cent stock dividend was declared on common, so 


red Pivilenda, ust each, without - investment of. an additional 
xcept from profits, which the Public and the Workers furnish, 
reholders. 
vho, retained it to date would therefore have received divi- 
n the last three years as follows: 1919, $6.75; 1920, $9.75; 
$15. That is, the dividend money received by the individual 
his. Amoskeag common from 1912 to date, and held the 
ividend handed him gratis in the meantime, amounted in 
1 to 2% times as much money as his stock had ever brought him 
te the war years, and more than 50 per cent more than he had 
received, even during the period of war profits. 
e trustees of Amoskeag in their wisdom voted to increase divi- 
fds in 1921 when profits from the business showed a decrease. 
“he trustees of Amoskeag voted to increase dividends during a 
when sales of cloth by the company fell lower than during any 
for the past 15 years, with a single exception. 
trustees of Amoskeag voted to increase dividends during 1921; 
at the same time, or mighty soon after, they voted to lower 
ae cepa thes hours of 15,500 employes who help them earn 
yidends 
e trustees of Amoskeag voted to increase dividends during 1921; 
haps they voted, also, to “cut another melon” during 1922. At 
events, Amoskeag stock went up about the same time that wages 
Hit down. 
moskeag now has a surplus of over $40, 000,000. Of course, this 
plus MUST NOT be drawn on to MAINTAIN WAGES at 
71 a week; but this surplus CAN be drawn on to RAISE 
VIDENDS HIGHER, as was done in the year of Grace, 1921. 


he manufacturers have not at the time of going to press 
(ae to these allegations of the union. 


ed last week by the United Textile Workers in the | 


Hts eases : 


wages i in 1921 were 120 per cent above those paid 


re) 1911; Sesdends on common Gee oreneen by | 


Since 1906 the capitalization has been increased 


the cut, 39 cents per hour, $18.51 per week, and, if 


from 48 to 54 per week as has been ordered by the company; or 


than at any time since the stock was issued. Age eas 


The holder of one share of Amoskeag common _ 


MANUFAGTURING COMPANY 


—- “ 


_ AMOSKEAG 


Corron ANoWorSTEO 
CLOTH Im YARDS 


a“ \ 
EARNINGS DIVIDENDS 


Net Prorit On THe 
Years Business 


WAGES 


AVERAGE Fue Time WeeKcy 
EARNinas ALL OPERATIVES 


mercy ACTUALLY PAID Our’ 
0 _SHAREHOLOERS 


PERCENT OVER 1911. 


. aig pas 
219,427,562 Bel. y $651,200 

i \s 
* 147,548,016 


i921 9 1921 191 


AMOSKEAG OPERATIONS, 1911 AND 1921 

Showing the relation of wages, sales, earnings and dividend pay- 
ments last year and ten years ago, of the Amoskeag Manuf. een 
Company, with mills at Manchester, New Hampshire, emplo; 
more than fifteen thousand workers now on strike. Diagr 
pared by the Labor Bureau, Inc., for the United Textile 
and published in the Manchester Union as a paid advertise 


facturers’ records: Average weekly wage full-time earnings woul 
be $16.84 if wage rates were cut 20 per cent and hours increased 


$14. 97 if ore were cut 20 per cent and hours remained 48 a week 
} 


_ Virginia’s Tobacco Workers fee, 
| eee that you began work when you were some-— a 


where between eight and twelve years of age; that you 
have been working thirty or more years at the heavy, © 
dusty labor of rehandling tobacco; that you leave home at 
6:30 on a winter morning, to return often as late as 7 
o'clock at night; that you work regularly in season ten 
hours a day and fifty-five hours a week; and that in return 
for this you receive each week $11 or $12. With this money 
you help meet the family expenses or are perhaps the finan- 
cial mainstay and you are responsible for cooking the meals, 
and caring for your home and children after hours of work. 
This composite picture gives some idea of the Negro 
woman at work today in the tobacco factories of Virginia. — 
Buried in the back of a report on Negro Women in Industry, 
issued by the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
lies the story of these women told by Emma L. Shields, ' 
investigator for the bureau, in a study made of eighty-five of 
them in their homes. Of this number twenty-one had never 
attended school, twelve had stopped in the second grade, seven 
in the third, twenty-one in the fourth, and but three were 
graduates of high schools. During a normal working week 
72 per cent earned less than $12; 19 per cent less than $9; 
and but one woman earned over $16. Yet these workers 
had been in the industry for from six months to forty-two 
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years. Thirteen had been employed over thirty years. More 
than 42 per cent had begun work at twelve years of age 


or less. ; 
Fifty-eight per cent worked a schedule of fifty-five hours 


a week; 38 per cent, fifty hours a week; and “ hours were 


-often lengthened by overtime.” Sixty-six per cent were re- 


. influences. 


sponsible for the entire care of their homes, and 30 per cent 
had home duties to attend to before or after the factory closed. 

One of the girls, whose father had been ill for years and 
whose wage had to be stretched to cover medical attention, 
in addition to upkeep of the home, stated her problem: 


It is not only the need of money that burdens me but the respon- 
sibility of being nurse and housekeeper and wage-earner at one time. 


Another: 

I am so tired when I reach home that I can scarcely stand up, and 
then I have so much to do that it just exhausts me. I jump in 
my sleep all night, my nerves are so bad. 

Mothers get employment for their children as soon as these 
reach the legal age, a necessary step because a child labor 
law has been in force in Virginia for some time. Miss 
Shields comments on the effect of the family employment on 
community life: 

Life in each generation was bounded on all sides by the same 
In the factory, nothing elevating or improving was 
afforded the workers; home influences were no better, for the wages 
were so low that the workers were forced to select the poorest of 
homes in localities so undesirable and unhealthful that the environ- 
ment naturally would react on the lives of the persons within it. 
There thus resulted a class consciousness among those workers, 
which was expressed in their suspicion of other groups, their con- 


“centration on their own interests and their, maladjustment to the 


_ communities in which they lived. ‘ 


In spite of their financial condition, many of the women 


Invest some of their savings. “They have bought houses and 


improved them, and 95 per cent carry some form of sick 


benefit or life insurance. The investigator closes with this 


interesting commentary: 


There was something of beauty in the attitude of the women 
toward their work. Their patient trust and belief in the better day 
that should come to them as workers was pathetic. In spite of the 


unpleasant conditions which surrounded them at work, they con- 
_ tinued to express their consolation and hope, as they sang and chanted 


their own songs during the long hours of the day. 


That Siberian Concession | 
HERE has been a good deal in the newspapers about 
a concession in Siberia which the Soviet government 
was said to have made to Bill Haywood, the fugitive 
American I. W. W.; and some of the papers suggested that 
the welcome extended to American engineers to work that 


concession was intended more for their dollars than for 


their persons. ‘The first group of these pilgrims, consisting 


of fifty or sixty men and eight or nine women, is sailing 


on April 8. The'real purpose and organization of- the en- 
terprise has been explained to a representative of the SuRVEY 
by H. S. Calvert who, with his associate, Montgomery 
Schuyler, has recently come to the United States from Rus- 
sia to take charge of its American end. Mr. Calvert is a 
descendant of a British pioneer who came to Maryland in 
1634 in search of religious freedom. He went to Russia 
after the revolution as a representative of the I. W. W. 
and, together with a Dutch engineer, S. J. Rutgers, made 
a survey of what was called Concession Number One, the 
first to be offered by the Russian government to foreign 
capitalists. As a result of their expedition, they submitted 
to Lenin a report which procured them an operating lease. 
Big Bill ” Haywood, says Mr. Calvert, had nothing to 
do with the original undertaking and is merely acting at 
present as Moscow representative of the organizing com- 
mittee that has been formed. This committee of nine mem- 
bers is trying to ie six thousand workers and en- 
gineers to operate the lease. ‘The nature is is i 
by Mr. Calvert as follows: sess anne 


In southern Siberia, halfway between Moscow and Vladivostok 
and a hundred miles south of Tomsk, there stretches a tract of land 
known as the Kuznets Basin which contains iron deposits that att: 
75 per cent iron; coal deposits cover an area of nine thousat 
square miles, and in addition to timber forests there are som 
twenty-five thousand acres of excellent arable land. Development 
of this area, under a lease from the crown, was begun in 1913 h 
an engineering organization. Kemerovo, in the basin, is a s na 
industrial Gary with a population of eleven thousand and con 
a steel and chemical plant, some well equipped houses, store 
hospital, two theaters and public buildings. — : iu 
Another industrial center in the district is Gurieff Zavod, wil 
a blast furnace that has produced four thousand poods or sixty-fivy 
tons of pig iron per month and a cement plant with a capaci® 
of sixteen hundred tons. go P : 
Tomsk, ihe largest city in Siberia, is in the concession are 
It has a population of eighty thousand, flour mills, a glass factor 
tannery, shoe factory and Hoffman brick kilns—all to be operate 
as are also the other plants named, by the Kuzbas, the leas ir 
company. : f i 7 
The steel plant at Nadejendenski is “ almost an isolated indust i 
empire,” a well equipped modern plant which will supply seve 
blast furnaces of one hundred tons daily capacity each, with 


total yearly capacity of ten million poods of highest grade charco 
pig iron; an automatic rolling mill with its own power plant, af 
a sheet or tin plate mill. Over 50 per cent of this plant is readk 
to run as soon as labor is available and minor repairs have be 
made at the mill. ) 
Of the six thousand settlers sought, five hundred are to be mine 
to work the Kemerovo coal field, now operated by natives who comm 
from the farms and turn out only three-quarters of a ton a day 
whereas it is expected that American miners will have a dailj 
output of nine tons a day. 4 
The Kuzbas is one of several concessions offered by hi 
Soviet government in line with its present economic policy: 
Owing to lack of machinery and capital and because of tif 
depletion by the war of the native supply of technical ane 
skilled labor, it is unable without outside aid to run the 
industrial assets to anything like full production. From 
Concession Number One more particularly, the governmem 
hopes to obtain a coal supply for the Trans-Siberian Rath 
road and an efficient operation of the machine industries | 
southern Siberia. That this first concession was made @ 
a committee of foreign revolutionists, Mr. Calvert believes 
has the psychological purpose of reassuring the Communis 
in Russia that an industrial community can be run succes# 
fully along other than purely “ capitalistic ” lines. . 
If the lessees were planning to build up an industrial con 
munity on cooperative lines, securing the profit for the wor 
ers, this in itself would be an interesting experiment. Bi 
they plan something even more unique: The question th 
hope to answer in the affirmative is, is it possible to but 
an industrial community in which the technician is suprem 
Hitherto, except in public service, the technician has be 
employed as a necessary factor in producing for profit. 1 
Mr. Calvert expresses it, the: Kuzbas enterprise has for Om 
of its purposes that of supplanting the “ one-eyed captain’ 
industry” by a “ two-eyed.supremacy of workers and @f 
gineers.” The technicians will not be concerned mere 
with production but will have complete control of, @ 
goods produced. The basic wage of the workmen will] 
one sufficient to insure a satisfactory standard of living af d 
will be determined by the board of managers who are Tf 
sponsible both to the workers and to the government. a 
addition to the wage the workers will receive a yearly bon 
determined on the basis of production. The surplus produ 
will be used for extension ofthe various enterprises af 
deduction of the current taxes. No stocks or shares an 
issued. According to the prospectus, the government i 
receive in exchange for the concession the equivalent of 
production secured by it in 1921 (which was about 10 | 
cent of the total capacity) and one-half of all product 
in excess of that. For all products turned over to it, 


to go to Siberia are pouring into the New York headquartet 


HE ‘SUR EY het i hee 


gether: in groups 
-d in such 


if th 
lled off for lack 
saved up against the 
in April and are therefore able to 
yw ith the financial requirements. The workmen who 
Kuzbas ” will not be penniless adventurers. Skill, 
. th value of $100, $130 for transportation and $100 
supplied by the organization at wholesale 
i rerequisites. _ Among. those desirous to go are 
's of the hea standing. Mr. Calvert himself 
ction man” with a knowledge of engineering; 
r. Schuyler. Among other things these men dream 
ion at Tomsk of a great proletarian university 
pre a ta hee of eb and ee 


| as fine as S any in the’ world, 


Paradoxes ~ 


vists of mind in persons anxious to ad- 
izenship are ‘worthy of special study by © 
| The | , * extra-legal _ enforcement of 


are not banly hee ‘who. vcd Sette law 
y breaking laws, but many—in the North as 
1 es South—who are such passionate upholders _ 
1 as ; guaranteed by the anon that 


ie i eem jatageritats’ of such liberty. They re- 
on ae entertainer wee ‘said: iy a am ee crit- 


es 


1 mental alia duis an Fe ehsiads 
‘ion addressed last New Ye to William | H. _Ander- 


f ae PE tinas & says. OME reveney: he has fre- 
-and sometimes almost weekly—received letters” 
tening his life. Of these he has taken little notice. But 
igned “A group who believes in the right of life, 
nd pursuit: of happiness as individuals, Live and — 
is our motto” is unique in that this group, com- 
| as it says of 100 per cent Americans who during the 
yar have voluntarily served in the army, are “ bound 
r by the strictest oaths of obedience to wipe out a 
type of person who at the present time has made 
' prominent in the advocacy of the theory of repres- 
‘They admit it will be almost impossible to kill off. 
e membership of the Anti-Saloon League, but they 
ng “to kill without the slightest compunction ” such 
members as will not “ take their pliee quietly in the 
ody of American citizenship.” 
incident; would be funny were it not gruesome and 
it not for the probability that such conspiracies really 
even though their words practically always are louder 
their actions. When rakes combine to defend the fair 
1e of American liberty, there must be something wrong 
the virginity of the lady. 


| fhe P.-R: T. Labor Program 
SHOMAS E. MITTEN, president of the Philadelphia 


_ Rapid Transit Company since 1911, has put over a 
i program of cooperation between the management and 
L aie is probably unique in this country and which 
saved the company from bankruptcy. 

yertain members of the board of directors have recently | 
mpted to displace Mr. Mitten. The ten thousand em- 
ua of the company took money from their Savings Fund 


expensive travesty on transportation into ar 


employes have no union organization. 
_and control. 


2S Pai TS docbtioliess operating this car with Mitten n 


a determined. In the second sHYAGes the "effort to keer 


_ocean crossing and his entrance to this continent. A descrip- 


Tag eiionif against the raat of the president of the asso- 
ciation, and bought P. R. T. stock in order to vote it in sup- 
port of Mr. Mitten at the meeting of March 15, 1922. Their as 
slogan was: “Every member a stockholder.” At that meet- ¥ 
ing, the Mitten management was overwhelmingly supported, 
and directors favorable to a continuation of the policy of 

last eleven years were elected. One of them is an em 
the company. Interest i in the struggle grows out o 
that since 1911, the P. R. T. has been transform 


paying concern. The ee eee have shared in th work 
in the rewards. ay 

The future of the program is, ‘of course, pre mi 
Philadelphi 
that it is the home of the so-called ‘ ‘ American pl 
the cooperative association acts for the men. 
management has succeeded in keeping the union | 
ing the cooperatives a growing share in profits, e: 
Cars: on at lines now carry plac ; 
legend: pen eee 


pledge car service, safe, courteous, efficient. 


Two contingencies lie ahead. On the one ha he cit 
is protesting that all surplus earnings: beyond a mini 
. dividend must go to the city and to the stoc 
charter makes no provision for a bonus 
‘This is a matter of contract, however, and ca 


unions has resulted i in admitting the workers Yat nare | 
control. This is a step toward one item in the fa mous — 
“Plumb Plan.” There seems no escape, I it e 
logic of the case: the employes are now sharing. ninimum 
way in control of the P. R. T.. What they oh | 
‘in the future. depends upon what they do with this b 
of power. Shah si 


ie Profit and Loss _ a 
‘ e \ MERICA still remains the land of opp rt 


B. _Seebohm Rowntree concludes after 


ness man and economist. is “writing a series of arti 
visit for the Yorkshire Gazette and, in the first of the 


_ The immigrant from Central or Eastern Europe, often a 
‘trodden and oppressed soul, will not for long live on the Ea 
-of New York. That is but a perch where he rests after h 
flight across the ocean. 


He pictures the pitiable Misesuiors of the immigrant’s 


tion of the cosmopolitan life in our large cities brings him 
back to his first point: 


The slum district has not the atmosphere of hhipetteaneee that. one 
observes i in the slums of London. I went to the poorest streets and | 
saw some dreary and dirty tenements; but the people are different 3 
from those in the slums of our English cities. Why is it? It is be-_ 
cause every one . . . is “on the move.” Even if some of the im- — a 
migrants will always live there, their children will almost rere 
move. « if 

This movement of the population onward and upward sa the 
sociological factor which most constantly impresses itself on a 
visitor from the old world. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Rowntree believes that we are not suf- 
ficiently aware of the enormous wealth which the flow of 
migrants from the old world contributes to the life of 
America, and that the old countries are not aware of the 
potential wealth lost to them. He says: A 


I think we are apt to forget that an adult immigrant of normal 
character is a great source of wealth and capacity. He has been 
reared at the cost of the mother country—it has fed him, clothed him, 
housed him for perhaps twenty-five years. It has educated him. 
And then, just when all this capital has been sunk in him and he has 
become a wealth-producing instrument (to talk mere economics), he 
is presented, so to speak, ready-made to another country. From the 
day he lands, without any further capital expenditure on his behalf, 
he begins to produce wealth—more wealth than he consumes. 
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- The Klan in Texas 


HE New York World is quoted by the Searchlight 

of Atlanta as “chortling” to the effect that “ now 

that the mask has been torn from the Ku Klux 

Klan, it has ceased to be a menace.” In this county 
seat in the interior of Texas where I have been spending a 
week the Klan seems to be considered a very serious menace 
indeed—to evildoers. I am still rubbing my eyes and ques- 
tioning my ears. This is surely not the same fantastic 
embodiment of anti-Catholic, anti-Jewish, anti-Negro, anti- 
labor prejudice which I have read about, the masked hundred 
percenters who are so free with whips and tar and feathers, 
or worse, whose lawless methods have become proverbial. 


My first shock came in Atlanta, when the Sunday Consti- 
tution had a full-page special-feature article on the new 
university—the enlarged Lanier—which is to eclipse Har- 
vard and Yale. ‘Text and illustrations were all presented 
with every appearance of seriousness. Atlanta—if one may 
judge from the treatment accorded by the leading newspaper 
to its educational project—does not consider the Klan a 
menace or a joke, but an institution, like the Elks, the Salva- 
tion Army, or any other. My next jolt came when a student 
in this Texas town, who bears a distinguished name and is 
earning his way through college by work in the hotel, came 
to my room for a long evening talk, in the course of which 
he launched into a warm eulogy of the Ku Klux Klan. He 
is not a member, but that is only because a certain girl whose 
Opinions are important to him had vetoed it. She felt so 
strongly about it that he could hardly even discuss the matter 


‘with her; but he discussed it with me. 


The Klan, this ardent college youth insists, is not against 
Negroes but in their interest, not against Catholics but only 
for Protestantism—as the Knights of Columbus are for their 
religion. It is for one hundred per cent Americanism, for 


. law and order, and for white supremacy. He admitted that 


it sometimes upholds law and order by extra-legal means. 
He knew of the cases in Houston; for example, the tarring 
of a doctor who was known to be guilty of criminal practices. 
What the boy insisted upon was that the doctor was guilty, 
that he was a menace, and that the Klan rid the city of his 
presence and his practices when the authorities by their 
milder measures had failed to do so. Law and order, as he 
sees it, means not overscrupulous observance of the forms 
of justice, but making the law-breakers quit or get out—or, 
more accurately, quit and get dut; not squeamishness about 


the legal rights of guilty defendants, but unceremonious and 


drastic “ cleaning up” of the community. I tried to do my 
duty toward correcting this inadequate view of justice; but I 
think I succeeded only in making my young friend regret 
that we had got on a subject of so controversial a character 
when he was sincerely eager to get help on questions of 
greater importance. 


In order to find out whether the young woman who re- 


strained this student from joining the Klan was representa- - 
"tive of the student body, two questions were put to the girls 


whose classes happened to be in session. Forty-four answered 
the questions—in writing, and not giving their names. The 
first question was: Are you in sympathy with the Ku Klux 
Klan? The second: Would you be willing to have your 
father or brother join it? While my young friend was 
neither the brother nor the father of the one who had en- 
tered the objection in this instance, it seemed better to for- 
mulate the inquiry in this way. Both questions were an- 
swered, in the negative by eighteen of the girls; in the af- 
firmative by twenty-six. Thus in this small group, which 
there seems to be no reason to consider exceptional, the 
Klan wins by a ratio of nearly three to two. 


It began to seem to me important to understand the point 
of view of this southern community. I therefore sounded 


_ abouts, at least, it does not represent anti-Jewish prejudi 


_means of upholding law and order; but they think that ey 


on the citizenship of the South at this point. 
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next the Methodist minister. “I understand,” I rena 
casually, “ that some very good people get into the Ku Klux 
Klan in these parts.” ‘The very best people get into 
he replied emphatically. “The good doctor who said this 
not a bigot. In several conversations I was impressed by hi 
tolerant, vigorous thought. He is active in the inter-racial 
commission. He neither condemned nor advocated the Klan 
but with discrimination expressed both his doubts and his 
appreciation of some of their acts. He is deeply distresst d 
by the lawlessness of the time. He thinks that the a 
of the Klan is to combat lawlessness, and that—in this region, 
at least—its ordinary method is to try to secure the election 
of capable and honest officials and to cooperate with them 1 
furnishing evidence of criminal acts. Assaults by white mem 
on colored women are, he thinks, dealt with as drastically 29 
any other offenses. “ Bootlegging” is the particular crime 
which is most widespread, and in suppressing which anony 
mous informers are most useful. Here in Texas, in short 
law. and order means at present, more than any other ona 
thing, hostility to moonshine distillers and other violators ot 
the prohibition laws, a 

I had a whole afternoon of serious talk with half a doze 
men of the faculty of a school for the training of teachers: 
We talked about the race question and the Ku Klux Klans 
All these men are southern in ancestry, birth, education ana 
life-long residence. ‘They are in sympathy with efforts tc 
improve racial cooperation. ‘They are taking part in they 
persistently. 


They would no doubt subscribe to the shibbos 
leth of white supremacy, but they would narrow its meaning 
in practice in such a way as to make it comparatively unobje 
tionable to self-respecting Negroes. ‘They are for equal jus: 
tice in the courts and in economic relations; for better schoe 

for the colored, for better accommodations on railways. The: 
sympathize with the efforts of Negroes to protect the sanctit 
of their homes, and with all well-considered measures ¢ 
protect and elevate the standing of living of either race. — 


_ What these gentlemen, whom I came to know well eno 
to call them personal friends, had to say about the mysterious 
organization is no doubt as fair an estimate as one will fine 
They are confident that stories of lawless acts by the 
published in northern newspapers are exaggerated ; that hers 


nor anti-Catholic bigotry nor antagonism to Negroes; th 
it is not hostile to labor; that it does represent a stror 
determination to prevent cohabitation and promiscuous int 
macy between whites and blacks, and that this is as mu 
in the interest of the black race as of the white race; that i 
main purpose, however, is to inculcate a wholesome respec 
for law and order, including the laws against ‘‘ bootleggin 
and gambling. ‘They deplore the use, by members of f 
Ku Klux Klan or anybody else, of unlawful or extra-legs 


now these are not often resorted to, and that even sporad 
cases are less likely to occur in the future. ‘They consida 
that one of the speedy means to promote the enforcement 0 
law lies in breaking down the custom of claiming exempt 
from jury duty which now prevails among the best citizem 
The Ku Klux Klan seems to be bringing effective pressu: 
I had, finally, an interview with one representative bu 
iness man, who was so well informed and so outspoken. | 
his advocacy as to leave little doubt of his active membershil 
In his eyes it is a righteous crusade. It makes no mistake 
It will use whatever means are necessary, If it can secu 
the election of men in sympathy with its aims, enforcemes 
can then safely be left to them. But if not, what can ye 
do? He is against hanging and burning Negroes. It ist 
effective. For the unmentionable crime he would resort. 
other remedies, which he thinks would be more effective, a 


which apparently he would be equally ready to apply to wh 
offenders. | 
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ag and ae ieeleuen and the estihs powers civene to (bec 
y prison authorities in this “ales under the old Austrian Jaw 
will be abolished. 2 
The second part of be reform refers to the pris ners 
themselves. ‘The incorrigible criminals are to be sonanedae 
away from those who are capable of improvemen ue . veg 
youthful offenders and first offenders are also to be 
separately. The prisoners are to be better su a ; 
o be 


ach ieee lan moves. It 

ance of defending itself against reading matter and libraries; reading rooms are 
tsiders who are committing unlawful. vided, indoor games such as chess and draughts 
possibility always exists even in the permitted, and lectures by first class lecturers to be 
which are not secret. Justice is not Prisoners will also be encouraged to work by payme 
n re aed UO ae f pene ot a what they do. Even now a convict may earn ab 
a day, compared with K. 0.08 under the Austrian 


toa 


There will also be committees of supervision who 4 


literate 2 ee ie eatactane conception \ fron jail. Those who have previously followed n n 
order. But it is not easily laughed out of exis- tion will be given the opportunity of learning so 
at. and it is serious. It has a certain dignity craft during their terms of confinement. Detail 
At: is not sheer bigotry or stupidity or charla- will be paid to the health of the prisoners. That 
id. Perhaps it may be short-lived. I hope so; _ Slovak Republic has already accomplished good wi 
it professes to attack are’ ‘certainly for - respect may be seen from the statistics of the pri 
ercome only by very different means. — station, that of Pancrace, near Tague. In the y 
yeiet ~ Epwa arp T. Devine. - when the republic took over that institution, on 
ah died, ay of them of tuberculosis—a vos. rate 


6 per F thousand, 


} Chine ( 

ee ice are aie and that the cones divine were th if bs ALL, eaeeedswani he stande 
-is within them.” Thus wrote Dostojevsky of | 9 wi, A herculean frame, _ 

- this seems to be the spirit in which Czecho- e With toil-beseeching hands. 

ust setting about es) reform of her prison system He geld, “1 acek Ake eek 


eh _ My iron arms can do. 
ta cously, with the introduction of. an amended criminal In vain I knock and ask.” 


verer species of confinement in vogue under the old : Who answered NO! Dismay l 
oan tne eh Drew from his breast a sob, 

ungarian regime, the reforms proposed by the pres- “puatiage me worn ave 

ment of Czecho-Slovakia apply especially to two | _ Line a eaey ENE 

rison life. ae When one is hungry, oh, 


f es ; To be repulsed is hell. 
e is, first, the prison staff, those who have charge — ode OP eea tighe te work Lone s, 


led ex-non-commissioned officers of de army as alone “For love of your dead’s fais 
fill the posts of warders and officials in the prisons. ~ Don’t have me go away. 
served a certain period in the army and to possess. _ Have pity in their name.” 


s and nerves were all that was demanded in . ae Heald," "iy blasphemy 
fication for such posts. Since December, 1920, ; If you believe in God, 
gat tO the Ben ms warder or official inge ct Now to abandon me.” 


Who spoke that timid No, 


That sent him reeling forth, 
by the government, ie instruction HA ad- With heavy step and slow? 


re given during these courses by competent authorities ; fecha 4 Pe 
e topics bearing most directly upon prison manage- Follow his stony chart, Bot 


and treatment of criminals, for example, on prison reg- The faeo eens eis 


-and conduct, on the history: of the prison system, on 
al psychology, pedagogy and hygiene. The officials Rejected, Useless Strength, rh 
be competent to speak with any prisoner in his own That wanders on and on 

_ [It may be recalled that within the Czecho-Slovak a The road’s despairing length. 

c three or four languages are spoken. besides Czecho- 


Through cities, towns, by farms, 
the language of the great majority of the inhabitants. He goes, proud mendicant, 
the Survey for June 11, 1921, page 357.] Similar And shows in vain strong arms. 


sion is made with regard to pfisons for women offend- 


he government is determined to break away from Beer Beneath she Bail, 


Vain scars and thorns of fate— 


trian tradition, and aims at securing a prison personnel Invokes the end. I pale, 
sing sympathy and understanding. It will publish a ; 
{book in which will be summarized the subject-matter Bow down, nor lightly rate 


instruction given in courses to the staff. fa ecaater ae neat the weight 


ison courts—the judges being drawn from outside— Apa Necrt. 
cases of alleged offenses taking place inside the jails Translated by Ida L. Hull and Laura G. Woodberry. 
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High and Wet 


The Indictment of the State Prohibition Director of Pennsylvania 


ae: N Wednesday, March 15, the resignation of T. Henry 
O Walnut as special assistant United States attorney 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania (which had been 
on file), was accepted. Mr. Walnut had served notice on 


his superior that if he was not fired” before the closing | 


session of the grand jury the following Wednesday, he 
would start his long held up case against William C. 
McConnell, state director of prohibition. He started it; 
and within a week he was to all intents and purposes fired. 
McConnell is one of thé leading citizens of Shamokin, 
Pennsylvania, president of various banks and water com- 
panies, several times a state senator and, to quote the 
Philadelphia North American, “a staunch supporter of the 
late Senator Penrose, whose influence made him prohibition 
director.” 

“We were scotching the little fellows every day,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Walnut,“ and we were letting the big ones 
hide under the bush.” Not to be balked by his own dis- 
missal, he set out to force the district attorney to make a 
clean sweep by carrying his case to the public and exposing 
the influences and pressure reaching back to the Attorney 
General’s Office and the Treasury at Washington, which 
had stalled prosecution. : 

On Friday, March 24, Mr. Walnut spoke before the City 
Club, of Philadelphia, giving in greater detail the circum- 
stances of his fight inside the government service to follow 


Mr. Walnut’s Statement 


N view of the discussion of the McConnell case and my 
part in it, I want’to present the facts as I know them. 


1921, with the seizure of some three hundred or four 
hundred cases of whiskey at Bookbinder’s restaurant, Second 
and Walnut streets. ‘The trail of that liquor led to the 
prohibition office at Tenth and Market streets, Philadelphia. 
At that time, William C. McConnell was state director of 
prohibition, Albert F. Slater was his secretary in charge of 
the Philadelphia office, H. Wilson Benner was chief clerk. 
of the Philadelphia office, and Samuel B. Wolfe was in 
charge of the Pittsburgh office, under McConnell. 

The investigation of the offices in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh led to the dismissal on October 14 of Slater and 


Benner in Philadelphia, and Wolfe in Pittsburgh. McCon- 


nell was retained in office, but control was taken over by 


_ Samuel F. Rutter at the direction of Commissioner Haynes. 


On October 21, Slater and Benner were arrested, charged 
with conspiracy. Samuel Singer, Bookbinder and others 
were named: as co-conspirators. 

The two McConnell subordinates were held under $2,500 
bail each for court, together with the other defendants. The 
testimony offered indicated that Benner had approved ap- 
plications for and Slater had signed McConnell’s name to 
permits releasing to bootleggers 30,000 gallons of whiskey 
on one day, namely August 3, 1921. This was only one 
week after McConnell had taken office. 

Furter investigation produced evidence to the effect that 
between August 3, 1921, and October 14, when McConnell 
was superseded (approximately seventy days), 700,000 gal- 
lons of whiskey and alcohol (valued conservatively at $10,- 


000,000) had been released to bootleggers through the two 


offices. 


The booze poured out of Pennsylvania distilleries and 
warehouses like water. It flooded into the state from 
Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky and Indiana. Under 
McConneli and his three aides, the law and the constitution 
in Pennsylvania were scrapped. 

There was a wild scramble of money-mad men to get 
their share. Politics played a part, but money knows no 
politics. Half of the defiant bootlegging crew talked with 
a foreign accent. During McConnell’s regime came the 
climax to the crookedness that began the year before, 

The center of the whole conspiracy was in the director’s 
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The case began, so far as I was concerned, August 23, . 


the trail from the bootleggers to the men higher up. A few 
hours later the federal grand, jury returned an indictment 
against Mr. McConnell along with forty-six others on a 
charge of conspiracy growing out of the wholesale illegal 
withdrawals of whisky during his term of office. This, 
according to District Attorney Coles, was sufficient answer 
to Mr. Walnut’s charges; but the Philadelphia Record in 
an editorial on Hamstringing Justice holds otherwise, 
pointing out that the indictment was finally pressed “ only 
as‘a result of the exposures,” and calls on Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty “whose administration has been gravely 
compromised by this scandal” to reinstate Mr. Walnut, 
placing in his hands the'prosecution of the indictment just 
found. : : 

Mr. Walnut was a member of the insurgent group in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature in the Progressive Party days, 
and his name is identified with the Walnut bill which put 
an end to the evils of child labor in the glass houses of 
his state. That was a militant fight, and so has been his 
contribution at different times to civic reform movements 
in Philadelphia. The present incident is perhaps the most 
dramatic clash in prohibition enforcement since the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment went through, and Mr. Walnut’s City 
Club address, here published, sheds a searching flood of 
light on the complex forces at work in our great cities to — 
nullify the constitution.—EDITOR. 
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two offices from which issued the permits for the release d: 
the liquor. i 
In November of 1921, I pointed out to Mr. Coles, t 
United States attorney, that the additional evidence securee 
in the case involved McConnell, Wolfe and a number o 
others in addition to those subordinates already arrested 
The grand jury met the last week in November. ‘The cas 
was prepared for submission to it on the first Monday « 
December. Shortly before that date Mr. Coles went 
Washington. He returned the day before the grand jum 
met. I went over the case with him, and ‘he then asked m 
to confine my evidence to men already arrested and eliminat 
all witnesses involving other persons, particularly McCon 
nell. I told him I could not be a party to smothering 4 
case. On Monday morning before the meeting of the gran: 
jury there was a further discussion of the matter, at whio 
time Mr. Coles gave his reasons for not proceeding. © RC 
the second time I could not agree with him. He la 
emphasis upon the fact that Mr. McConnell was still Drs 
hibition director for Pennsylvania, in name, and that 
action should be taken until he was separated from the se 
ice. I could not see, however, that the failure of t 
‘Treasury Department to dismiss him should interfere wit 
the presentation of the evidence to the grand jury for @ 
action. i 

However, during Monday I presented evidence involvin 
the original defendants only, in order to give Mr. Coles ¢ 
opportunity to communicate his difficulties to the attorns 
general’s office. On Tuesday morning I told him my i 
witnesses involved additional defendants and that I m 


< Pe 


day before and concluded with the statement that the attorn 
general himself would be embarrassed in his relations wi 
the Treasury Department by prosecution at this time. 
then added that if I would withold the additional evider 
from the grand jury, he would immediately, upon its 2 
journment, call a special'grand jury to continue the inves 
gation, before which could be presented the evidence agait 
any one implicated, and that in the meantime immedié 
action should be demanded of the commissioner of roll 
tion. ; N 
I then called in the chief of the special intelligence sery 
with whose unit I had been cooperating in gathering t 
evidence, and Mr. Coles repeated his statement. We agre 


to Mr. Coles’ proposal upon the distinct understanding t 


1 


Beer |} 


yf d ‘the: t p 
oles stated scpressl ae his was ‘his 


to his promi 1 The ee 
jury \ tic alled, although x urged. ei to call it, 
e next fogulay grand jury did not meet until F ebruary 
rai questioned the sincerity of Mr. Coles in the 
atter very early in the case. a8 never trusted him. after he 
e his promise. NP hig | 

ie told me that he attorney general a be 
the case was proceeded with in December I 

attorney general knew anything about 
owever, that Mr. Coles had talked 


igton mie was insistent that no prose- 


Oklah ma on a tax case Dee in January. When 
. Coles had gone away on a vacation. He 
bruary 1, and once again the McConnell. 
ra He was then in entire agreement with | 
th ‘matter should be pushed vigorously. ss 
or three days thereafter Mr. McConnell left 
Flo rida, and within a day or so of his departure 
a vised me that Washington had telephoned ask- 
at action in the’ McConnell case be deferred. Subse- 
this conversation was confirmed by letter, to which a 
nal reply was drafted. I suggested that the attorney 
ild be. informed with particularity of the serious- 
“A letter was then written which 
sd th necessity of prompt. action. oe, eee 
rested on several occasions ‘that we go to Wash- 
‘the matter before the attorney general or one 
but if was advised pat no interview could 


he matter drifted on. The oe jury met the week 

‘uary 27. Our case was not presented. The jury 
d to meet the following Wednesday for a three-day 
yn. It would then adjourn for the term. The next 
id wy poles not meet fi three noes about June I. 


y tae in edn additional ae was 
g crowded to the last minute. To my surprise he told 
oy # there ‘was no present necessity for proceeding. with 


F peak the major partied Lot the nto going 
e Sone involving McConnell (they manifested no. 
rest in any one else). At the conclusion of this discus-- 
I asked if they were satisfied with the evidence. I was 
vised they had no authority to settle the question, but 
port back to Washington. I asked that a decision 
ealed promptly. — : 
was then told that we were not expected to proceed at 
2 present time in any event. I was not surprised at this 
| view of Mr. Coles’ previous suggestion to me, nor was I 
4 ied: when Mr. Coles immediately agreed to the proposal. 
i@rt I was indignant. 
(told them, in brief, that the case had been hanging five 
x months. ‘That it was the most flagrant conspiracy to 
the law that had come into the office. The case had 
slipped past the grand jury in December to save the 
ney general from embarrassment. ‘That if it was 
fled past this grand jury I was through with that office. 
au expostulated that Washington was interested in the. 
I told them Washington had had five weeks to satisfy 
Bivcrést and had now come in at the last moment to ask 
it no action be taken. — 
There was the law and there was the evidence, and Wash- 


would do that, but I would myself take it to Washing 


-an hour or more. by did not meet him, nor was 


(me, 
that same day. 


to shuffle that case past the present grand jury. 


e in my. pierce edt Washington had ever attempted’ 


ition to hold up a prosecution, and I concluded by telling them : 


that if I wasn’t fired before Wednesday I would start Noe hh 


case before the grand j jury. ss 


I was emphatic. Five weeks of telephoning ante corre- 


spondence between District Attorney Coles and the attorney — 


general had failed to release the dead hand grip of ‘heard 


from Washington. © 
general was being used to accomplish a discreditable « 
It was my duty to get him avalts, and I passed ou the 
stiffest jolt I carried. if 
The representatives of sis aomer genecay “ioaerhiee 
Mr. Coles, left me. I understand they telephoned Was 
ton. On Monday morning Mr. Jones returned. He ; 
me to prepare a report on the case. I told him In not 


On Tuesday morning I saw one of the assistants to the: 
ney general and came back with authority to proce ge er- 
tain evidence already gathered was presented to 1 
jury on Thursday. On Friday a court order pi se ured 
especially continuing the grand jury beyond t E 
term, which oe ae in order that Be 


oe a in ‘the officer He was aosied with Mr 
_ purpose of his visit. 8 

‘Further evidence was presented to elie: panes jury w 
enabeded in special session on Monday. It then 


leads. } 
The investigators vatk whom I was working a and 
were eager to uncover the whole crooked mess. At 1: 
on Wednesday, March 15, Mr. Coles said he. had a lett 
I read it. It severed my connection with the s 
It was my opinion then, aad it is my ppialenl oe 
eatd have been’a disgrace to the administration it 


There were plenty of people with full Enapteden 
case on the outside who didn’t want it stat, and « 
#e 


begun. Most of den were not in a peiGe to Gee in 
life. Cases like that are likely to go to ae and dig. of o 
age, because nobody does anything. 


i. at 5 é 


adjourned 5 
until Friday to give us an CpROrt any to follow ee 5 


It was my only chance. The attorney — re i: 


It was not a wet or dry issue. It wasn’t any issue at all Se 


It was common decency. We were scotching the little fel 


lows every day and we were letting the real pie ones” Bi: a 
a 


under the bush. 
I haven't aupeed any one with bad! faith | in the aiaene 


but there are several questions that seem to me OUERE to be “howe 
answered. af Pare s 


ein 


1. When Mr. Coles went to Wadhinerée last December before the Om 


meeting of the grand jury, the McConnell case had been pending» pal age 


month or more. Did he discuss it with any one at that time? 


2. If he did, who was it? And if he did not, why did he insist 
immediately upon his return, that the pvidence should be withheld 


from the grand jury? 


3. Why did Mr. Coles ignore his promise made to me and to heey b 


chief of the intelligence bureau to call a special grand jury in 
December in order to sift the case to the bottom? 

4. How did the attorney general learn that an investigation in- 
volving William C. McConnell was under consideration in the dis- 
trict attorney’s office at Philadelphia? 


¥ 
5. ‘There were cases against a hundred defendants to be presented 


before the grand jury in March. Why did the attorney general’s 
office trust entirely to the district attorney’s judgment in all but one, 
that of William C. McConnell, and tie his hands as to that one. 

6. Both the attorney general and Mr. Coles, the district attorney, 


are now in accord with the idea that the case should be proceeded . 


with at once. Is the attorney general now convinced that my em- 
phasis saved his department from a disgraceful failure of duty, or 
does he resent my emphasis as insubordination and just ground for 


‘ dismissal ? 


I only know I was dismissed. You may put such construc- 
tion upon that as you choose. 


Leaves from an Architect’s Diary | 


Limitation of Output 


Ill. 


E was speaking with perfect assurance; his argu- 

ments had been well arranged and he was march- 

ing them to a well thought out conclusion. At 

the outset he made a brief reference to the pur- 
poses of the recently created Congress of the Building In- 
dustry, stating how it aimed to bring together the widely 
separated elements within it—unorganized: labor and the 
investment banker; and how it was proposed to, eliminate 
those practices and differences of opinion which result in 
waste and high cost of building. All this was said paren- 
thetically. | The purpose of his talk was to reveal how 
vitally important it is for the architect to participate and to 
play a leading part in the deliberations. For the architect, 
among the elements of the industry, Is but equipped to bring 
to the discussions that broad knowledge of building and that 
unbiased point of view without which little may be accom- 
plished. 

To illuminate this point he called to witness the outcome 
of the recent case in arbitration between Chicago builders 
and building trade unions before Judge Landis. It was the 
architect, said he, who had first called attention to the im- 
portance of taking full account of the differing trade union 
rules and regulations in fixing or adjusting wages. For, 
these rules and regulations operate with varying force toward 
decreasing production and increasing the cost of building. 

He referred to the rules which operate to limit the produc- 
tivity of a workman; to rules which require highly skilled 
artisans to do work that could be done equally well by 
unskilled labor; to rules which interfere with the use of 
improved methods, materials and appliances; to rules which 
require that certain work be done by hand when it could be 
done quite as well and far more economically by machines; 
to rules which require excessive rates for overtime; to rules 
requiring the employment of unnecessary foremen, helpers 
and assistants; to rules limiting the entrance of apprentices 
and the membership in unions—he referred to rules galore. 

What was so gratifying to him about the Landis decision, 
which reduced wages in forty-seven of the Chicago building 
trades by varying amounts in a relation to the interfering 
rules, was the fact that it recognized this new principle in 
the establishment of wage rates and pointed the way toward 
freeing building of sabotage. 

While the judgment had been but recently rendered, the 
immediate consequences should not be overlooked. For, said 
he, the banks of Chicago are already refusing to make build- 
ing loans unless contractors agree to abide by the Landis 
rulings. And in New York the Lockwood Committee has 
already taken steps to effect some nineteen reforms in trade 
union rules which operate to reduce output or increase the 
cost of building. 

’ All through his talk he had spoken of these trade union 
practices as sabotage. From his use of this term; from the 
utter shame which he succeeded in attaching to the practice 
of deliberately limiting productivity, or membership in 
unions, or in deliberately increasing the cost of building, I 
could plainly see that he had a very definite idea that con- 
trolling output and limiting supply were practices resorted 
to alone by trade unionists. Again and again he had stressed 
the point that it was by eradicating these trade union rules 
and practices that the building industry was to be freed. 

That he might take such a view of the matter I could 
easily understand, He was in close touch with the situation 
through supervision of the buildings which he had designed ; 
the trade union rules and practices had caused him no end 
of. annoyance. Besides, he had been closely confined to his 
work. But with the reporters and the editorial writers who 
had commented in such glowing terms upon the Landis deci- 
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sion the case was different. ‘Their work had been to ha 
the news, to report and to analyze it. So that it was d 
ficult to understand why the practices of the trade unionis 
should have been referred to as such utterly shameful aet 
when just over the page action of exactly the same c i 
acter should have been frequently referred to in two-col 
captions as a great achievement in the business world. 
For in the issues of the press which carried the glad 
ings concerning the Landis decision were other glad tiding 
One might learn in detail of the elaborate and far-flur 
plans which had been made in the early spring of last yes 
to insure that in the fall but a half crop of cotton wo 
be harvested ; of how it had been the practice to issue cred 
with respect to planting upon condition that a smalle 
acreage without much fertilizer would be put in; of how 
the ravages of the boll-weevil during the summer had gi 
rise to such captions as Worm Turned Tide of Busing 
Slump and were generally hailed as a “constructive” fa 
tor; of how credits had been. advanced so that cotton mi 
be held in storage—all this with a view to sustaihing 
advancing prices. Or one might learn of how four hund 
million pounds of copper had been “ withdrawn” from f 
market; of how 6 per cent debenture bonds had been issue 
and sold upon this copper as collateral; of how not mor: 
than eight million pounds are being released each months 
all with a view to sustaining or advancing prices. or 
might learn of what the Dairymen’s League had been de 
ing to perfect the marketing of milk and to insure aga nal 
“over production” and a fall of prices; of how the Wa 
Finance Corporation had arranged to loan farmers 75 pe 
cent of the value of grain, and to renew loans for thre 
years if necessary in order that grain might be held 7@ 
storage pending a rise in prices; or of many things of — 
similar nature—simply by turning to the “ market ” secti 
of his daily paper. aq 
But when Judge Landis selects the rules and regulation 
of the trade unions as his target, that target becomes fh 
general practice of limiting supply and curtailing outpe 
which, when successful, makes up the “ favorable” ne 
items of our market columns and financial journals. { 
much he says in the closing paragraph of his decision—b 
that paragraph is never mentioned. i 


FTER the meeting I talked with him. I remart 
upon the insight of the architect in going so dire 
to the heart of the trouble. And I asked him about ¥# 
larger’ significance of the Landis decision; inquiring wh* 
was likely to be done by way of broadening its applicati 
to the general fields of production and distribution of gooe 
I pointed out what had been going on in fields other [ 
those covered by building trade workmen. But he wi 
sure that I was wrong in seeking a wider application; 4 
he pointed out, how necessary it was to control the oul 
of cotton and several other commodities. And I agree 
that, under the price system, curtailment of output we 
no doubt, necessary; I was willing to admit that under su 
an economic system sabotage is blameless. But if sabotad 
is blameless, why should the workmen in the building tradi 
alone be penalized for practicing it? | 
He insisted on a difference which I was utterly unab 
to comprehend; he ended by asking what would become 
business if producers of goods were required under penal 
for failure to keep right on producing regardless of a falli® 
market. And all that I could say was that in such a e¢ 
T did not know what would become of business. 4 


ee here’ to becuet ¢ a ‘series eee conversations, nothing 
Whee ‘the doctrines set forth may sigulty 1s 


Spa ae six pee he oked in on me. | 
Ww have you found?” I asked him, interestedly.. 
re. found one thing not on the cards,” he neue 


e sixth grade to the sixteenth, are spending their time try- 
g to learn a vocabulary that they do not understand! 
Som days later, I met Roberts, the sociologist, and I 
what he thought of ne curious remark that 
had made. 

friend from the West is 5 tight?” he said. 
be expected? We have a foolish desire to 
literate. We make every child go to school. 
to read. Now, reading fills people with 


to be goa ne with ideas. Their minds have abso- 


can. ee the fee all ighe 
1 out of the realm of reality into some ethereal, imag- 
ve, unreal world. Most people should stick to the solid 
gs of the world and let ideas alone. They would do 
0, if they were not compelled to learn to read. Teach- 
hem to read raises them above their intelléctual station, 
es them. ashamed of dirt and work, leaves them as mere 
lers in ideas. The whole trouble is that we are so 
ely intent on making every one literate.” 

is way of looking at schooling was so disturbing that 
ded to take a day off and go into the matter fully. 
urned out to be my busy. day. First, I went to see 
es, a teacher of science in the Washington High School. 
es is a man of opinions. 

But the trouble really is,” said he, ‘ 
arning to read in the schools. 
ounce words. I had suspected that for a long time. 
tly, I made the round of a number of elementary 
just to see what was happening. I give you my 
lren are- reading aloud in the schools, though 
e ever as aloud. ot more. ‘That is to say, 


‘that children are 


ped s. Of course Bpildien a are ee a Fe that 
ey do not understand. For all that children are getting 


it of their reading they might as well he reading spelling 
voks!” 


I wondered whether teaching was going on more credit- 
in private schools; so I called on Miss Jones, a teacher 
i mathematics in ‘he! Select School for Girls, Manhattan. 
Then she saw me she said, enthusiastically, “I must tell 
all about our new plan. for student self-government in 
school. We have about six hundred girls here, and I 
7n in charge of the work of planning out the machinery. 
‘on’t you think it will be fine if we can get self-government 
uted in this school?” 


“Tt certainly will be fine,” I replied, heartily. “‘ But, 


tven’t you a teacher a anything called civics in. this 
hool ? es 


t at is Schooling Doine to Usr 


nd that the students in these,eastern schools, from 


fr 


“But 


But a very large percentage of the population have — 


- experience—the one fact that I may never for a 
But. getting them takes 


= 


They are learning to © 


asked. 


_ should be expected, if the teachers of snes are at ‘most 


‘give me a little cheerful news?” 


onducted by 
_ JOSEPH K. HART 


or Oh, yes,” she said, “ we have a fine civics department. eit 
All the upper classes ae civics. Why do you ask?” — 
“Has no one ventured to suggest any connection betw 
the classes in civics and the problems of self-government 
the school? Why must you, a teacher of mathemat 
this work? Why should not the teacher of civics | 
charge of it?” | Bs 
Evidently here were civics classes in which er 
learning to talk a language that meant nothing to 
But I was not to be disheartened by any such exp’ 
There must be something hopeful somewhere in 
cational maze. I thought of my friend, Mic pr 
cipal of Public School 345, and decided to ask him 2 
it. Michaels is is known over ‘the aes as a ue ac 


oe ahs is ae eibeeeeeiee van 
a reputation as a public school administrator. — 
you done: it?” 

“Yes,” he said hesifatingly. : 
and I am accounted successful. ae I ive mad “ 
cess by taking account of facts. And the basic fact of - 


forget—is this: that not one of the teachers in t 
has a mental age of more than 14 years; some of then 
much lower. I have organized my work on that 
Hence, I am successful, I am not sure that the 1 
this school should be called successful, however.” 
On my way down-town I picked up an old maga ne 1 
beguile the tedium of rapid transit. Standing out on 
cover was a flaming title, What’s the Matter with Our 
Schools? The author was one of the best known of 
America’s school superintendents. atio 
sixth graders!” he wrote. A sixth grader is twelve. years — 
old. The average intelligence of America, according to | 
educational authority, is twelve years. But then, what more 


fourteen years old, intellectually ? Sea i 
I thought to make’ a day of it; so I called on Miss Gree i 
the vocational counselor.  ‘“‘ What do you make of all this 
educational muss?” I asked. “I started out this morning, 
full of hope. But there’s nothing much left. Can't you 


“I’m afraid not,” she replied. “We are in the inlet of ES 
the most discouraging situation of which I have any knowl-— 
edge. You see, American schools were copied from Euro- — 
pean schools, originally; and European schools were never 
supposed to be for all the children. They were boa 
institutions for children who cared for books and intel- 
lectual things, or whose’ parents ‘thought they ought to care. 
But we Americans got it into our heads that all the people _ 
should be educated. We assumed, naturally and honestly 
enough, that the way to get an education was by going to 
school. Hence, we passed compulsory education laws ae 
started in to make every child spend a certain amount of 
time in school. We did not change the schools to fit the 
needs of those children who had never been attracted -by 
the older types of schools. We just herded them all into 
the older schools. Oh, of course, we’ve added some ‘ fads’ — 
in a half-hearted sort of way. But we still believe that the 
only true education is the kind children got in the older 
days when they went to school because they liked to go. 

“The result is that we have sadly mussed up education 
of the older sort, even for those who like it; and we have 
made education ‘of any sort almost impossible for those 
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d ‘use words and eas ee fove no 
eating them out of their right — 
with real things using their real capaci- 
we are delivering them over to unreal 


wrong track. But it’s as much as any one’s 
say so!” 

ion about dementia interested me, and I 
‘still had time to drop in at the office of my favorite 
i t for a final word on the subject. 


; late in the day to begin on that, ” he said. 
uch: At, the present time we are needing in 
te one new hospital holding three thousand 


-many other forms of neuroses and psychoses 
reed hi pital care, and ee that can be handled out- 
of ospitals.” 

v ich of this increase is due to the choole? » I 


5 ae he replied. 4! ‘We rs not know enough 


not ‘dels, producing mental Msrasts) at 


We are not facing the facts of life today. We 
t universal education is a sure cure for all the 
s of « democracy. It may be. But if so, it will provide 
4 very different from the universal sreerre now 
der ee title. 


- insist on making it over into something called 
ooks, or in business, or in some social conven- 
’s to be the end? Well, I don’t know. But a 
could show by graphs the exact date, in the 
when the effective part of the population will no 
be able to pay the bills for supporting the ineffectives 
€ now producing. It’s a world of unrealities we are 
- And we'd better find it out.” 

s a a day. Vl admit that. 
But there is a question here which 


@ following statement was used as the basis of discus- 
sion at a recent dinner of the Teachers’ Union, New York. 


is presented here in the hope of stimulating further dis- 
cussion.—T HE Eprror. ] 


RE ‘we on the verge of a breakdown in the institutions 

of public education? There are indications of this on 

ev ty hand. Here are some of them: 

1. Leadership in public education is intellectually im- 
erished. 

_ .2. Boards of supervision are, for this reason, unable to 
‘restate the purposes of education from time to time as social 
: conditions change. © 
_ 3. Autocrati¢ control of the educational system has 
. enabled the authorities to maintain and even to improve the 
_ mechanical, or purely administrative, features of education, 

aes and to prevent the development of such intellectual freedom 
___within the staff as might threaten the educational status quo. 


er of piddling dreams or of dementia praecox. 


s this a ie hear about the increase in mental 
2 ‘school children?” I asked him when I. 


“ But 


ery three years for dementia praecox alone—to say 


Ea school children the | increase is. 


the teaching staff is very lows hate 


tion ae theres is no , hope for the world in ‘ 
_ They refuse to let human nature be nat- 


I’m not looking for . 


always attract, managed by personalities 


_ begun to state for themselves the problems that nat 
develop from the condition of education thus described; 


beings. Anat is oe the, a ee dl 
the strong personalities among the young m 
about to start their adult careers avoid the 
A school system employing — subject-matter 


not interesting and effective, tends to make 
is impossible to change things, = perhaps 
to do sO. . 

5) .ane system ” ‘tends’ to. feller Hiei lower i 
practices of society, while! failing to conceive 
the better ones. It plays favorites in the making 
ments to the higher positions. It “plays politics. 
teaches conformity to codes of petty dishonor. It 
‘the cash basis of success. It discredits the 
schools are to teach the truth. ‘It Lassie no 
leaders with ioe 


ean Ther h have aes eer Het ie part wh 
teachers. _ ‘They have. submitted to injustice so 
when evil begins to menace them strongly they 2. 
‘to make a convincing defense. a BR ee 
7. There is a deplorable lack of en a oe 
public school. teachers, not only with reference to im 
their understanding of subject-matter, but also 
ence to the improvement of the dignity and th 
of the teacher’s position in the community. The 


8. The low state of professional Bei 
by the authorities when they seek to economize 
ae amount of work aie ae the teachers. _ 


oe to increase the amount se wae eat 
high school teachers—one Brey is played - 
other, 
9. Child labor in industry i is illegal, but 
it is practiced generally and continually. 
the age of seven are given home ae to do; wae a 


mS 


VEN a casual consideration of the forcing fa I 
indicate that all of them are anti-social in their e ect 
It is not satisfactory to say that the schools are as good ¢ 
existing society expects them to be. The same excuse 
be made for the existence of a dishonest press. 


It is not improbable that many thinking persons. h 


we believe that it was logical for thinking teachers to di 
‘to organize to establish such working conditions as w 
enable them to carry on their lives in’ an efficient, self-re Pp 
ing way. Socially, this is what organized labor i is t 
do. ‘Therefore, we believe it is right that the “ 
Union should be affiliated with organized labor. ie 


Organized labor has been dealing with matters oat 
and wages and is just beginning to give consideratio 
the setting up of social standards. Organized teachers. 
indeed concerned with hours and wages, but the activi 
of the Teachers’ Union are in the main outside that fi 


. God and mammon.” 


The 


7 Sig ee 15" oes ee 
ian ees He 


h ee the union’s eC ocadsaen of. action 
oo for October 8, 1921, ad 57- ag pie 


periodicals ad po ie it to our fee. 
chers, all of whom have reprinted it. 


in the economic and social condition 
The tendency of the times does not ap- 
lirection of the teachers. 
Salto Rad detrei Kio ene and 


i ae 
"interested in nearing ‘the: reflections jot a 


a ace in our own ‘programs. We. have occa- 
once in several years, to visit other schools 
b heir work. A few teachers have secured a 

to attend a study hour devoted to keeping abreast 
the progress in foreign countries. Parliament and the 
ger school districts make every year the necessary appro- 
co to provide such study hours; most teachers can get 

, with full pay, during the hour. Such arrangements 
n from four to six months, seldom for a longer period. 


1” for recuperation. We hope for your success 
his matter, and for the success ‘of the plan around the 
Not a few Norwegian teachers are already visiting 
#e schools of the U. S. A., and they report that this sab- | 
tical leav s already a fact in ‘some places. 
ye ut in the dawn of the age of paper; we hear the 
alanche approach. Medical officers, child welfare,- 
tal tests, gratis. boarding at schools, open-air schools, 
mer colonies, swimming courses, school gardens, etc., 
_ We are snowed under with circulars and with requests 
jemoranda and statistical statements which must be 
fritten during lesson periods when we should be teaching. 
Pur teaching work is threatened with submergence unless 
can manage to organize these extraneous Neen oe in a 
artment by themselves. 
n the year. 1git, I published an Pivectivation into the 
nic conditions inthe primary schools of Norway. Copies 
is report were sent to the Fourth International Con- 
Wess on School Hygiene at Buffalo (1913). Last year I 
rested to representatives from the teachers’ unions of 
mark and Sweden the desirability of a statistical inves- 
yation into the health conditions of Scandinavian teachers 
‘the governments of these three countries. The problem 
las proposed at the First Congress on Hygiene, at Nurem- 
te (1904), but has not ie discussed by any of the suc- 
Weding congresses. 
Our boards of education, in towns or parishes, do not 
ssess financial independence. We regard it as a good thing 


the’ parents should not finst think what a school improve 


/ Me ae are ee ‘to he board: N 


The material reached the 


es alae. for ihe same Sue as cae ee in l 
lessons given. ‘The latter work thirty-six hour 


in the lower primary school, her salary does no 
of male teachers. Hard work is now going on 
ment to secure a more equitable adjustment. oe 


i interested i in educational matters © 
J the lowest to-highest. _ 


The educational — 


tain associations of young men include ail th 
teachers of the United States and Norway. After t 


f cae was hianeterha to oe N orwegian 5 


study hour does not mean a year of recreation, a 


Oo 


of reform should cost. A school board “ cannot 


‘The Act of 1889 Mtablised:3 in our primary ‘chaste 
denmrecace of relationship between teachers and boards. 
teachers elect one or two (male or female) represen 
to each school board in the towns or on pon 


now be removed from one school to noth 


Meee 


former twenty-four. _ But when a female teache 


MS 

is also urging the necessity. of ae salaries i in ll grades fre rom bs 
We await with great ahtichoadenk the ue D a 

vestigations into these problems; but please 

_ become the property of all the peoples. Why 1 

_mon cause with the Scandinavian brethren? ~ 

all the teachers’ and educators’ unions of the 


scope: 

follow? i 
_In 1918, the Aten eoitice on. Pubic 

invited our government to establish cooperation: 


Why “should not their elder and 


had: been Dea here. toa great Tay be 


y 


pe Language, Information Service a the - e cal 


te papers are heaping it. 
Consultant, Te of Hele Christi 7 


3 Straws in the Windse 


Tue struggle for freedom of speech on the univeesen 
campus is enjoying a spirited moment at the University 
of Wisconsin. Liberal students want liberal speakers ad- 
mitted to the university halls. The administrative author 
ties reserve the right to select and reject. ‘The students 
point to the famous inscription on Bascom Hall, placed there 
by the board of regents in 1894 in honor of Richard T. Ely « 
to celebrate the victory of freedom over attempted opeee wae 
sion. ‘That inscription reads: Ger 

We cannot for a moment believe that knowledge has reached its eg 
final goal or that the present constitution of society is perfect. In 
all lines of investigation the investigator should be absolutely free 
to follow the paths of truth wherever they may lead. Whatever — 
may be the limitations which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we believe 
the great state of Wisconsin should ever encourage that continuous 
and fearless sifting and winnowing by which truth alone can be 
ound. 

That inscription seems now to be temporarily veiled. 
George P. Hambrecht, former member of the legislature 
and now secretary of the state Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, in a recent address in Madison, suggested to the uni- 
versity authorities: ‘‘ Take your screwdriver, remove the 


a ee are hae: some difficulty, these — 
their ideas in complete alignment. The 
e between the programs of centralization 
zation is causing not a little unwonted intel- 
tivity, wherever that is possible. 
he most constructive educational work in America 
oing forward i in Wisconsin, where the state Board of 
tion under the leadership of its secretary, Edward A. 
atrick, is working out a state-wide program of educa- 
ntralization. Supported and interpreted, as this 
been, by the masterly bulletins prepared by Mr. 
and his colleagues, most of the educators both 
ate and outside have been compelled to give it 
_cursory support ; and many have been very enthu- 


Fitzpatrick 
th 


he 


“the: program for a more complete conttalize: 
ae educational interests has called for their 
Between the two programs, the average mind 
Eee of a daze. It has been suggested by a 
‘that one reason America has survived all its ad- 
ate may be discovered in the fact that so many 
have been caught between two, or more, antago- 


have never been able to start anything very de- 
But the time seems to be approaching when edu- 
be compelled to make up their minds: centraliza- 
ONG Sa e eee we have i in the future 


s 8 that fie document. Its Seat theme is, 
rst duty to independence is independence as indi- 
The object of the men who set up our national 
nt was to establish in the form of institutions or 


ry Pciean toaltoes that the most precious treasure 
world is his American independence.” 
are misled and badly directed for the most part. Yet, 
can but have the benefits of a proper education, “ It 
dj cult to pipelieve that any alien once he understands the 


We are too powerful to be attacked from 
As for our internal dangers, we have nothing to 
religious repression: Religious independence is 
re in the United States. We have nothing to fear in 
_ the matter of love and marriage: The right of “any un- 
_ married man and woman of like race, sound body and mind “ 
- to marry cannot be eeepc In matters of play, “ every 
es man makes his own rules. . There. is no limit except his 
_ inclination and his purse.” 

- Our only danger, then, lies in the field of work. Here the 
‘Declaration of Independence has either been grossly violated 
or is in danger of being violated: “ While play, and love 
and worship are indispensable parts of our lives, we can 


our individual. independence to.work as we will, we can 
hardly hope to preserve our independence in the other three 
activities. Our first duty to independence is independence 
in work.” 

' And so the American Educational] Association launches its 
nation-wide campaign of education for the purpose of induc- 


For example, — 


and trustees to secure th eutpecment ee ie clatise 


as (such as the two set forth above) and that, there- 


But our immi-. 


enjoy none of these three without work. Unless we retain 


Yi 
‘ence. It seems that the ol 
‘sponsor a considerable variety 
days. And just now, when 
make a study of the document really 
of the history books are leaving it out. 
never miss the water till the well runs dry. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY has bees the 
hopes and fears. It has always had an exce 
tradition. Its founder, James G. Plates expr 
eral quality i in his will: ~ ny 


I also aglene in this connection that it is 3 my earnest 
and direction that the said university in its practical 

as well as in theory, may be wholly free from ever; 
inational or sectarian control, bias or limitation, and 
may be ever open to all classes and persons, what 
their religious faith or political sympathies, or to wh 
sect or party they may belong. I especially charge we ot 


means in their powek. ‘ 


But on March 14, Wallace W. _ Atwood, pee . 
University, closed a meeting held in one of the u1 
halls under the auspices of the Liberal Club, becat S 
says, Professor Scott N earing, who was the speaker, 
“‘ making remarks that maligned the moral integrity of 
American people.” ay closed. the ee he sai ; 


halls of the university, a 3 een not be a isib 
their hearing any further statements such as w 
made by the speaker.” % 


action of the president, eee him inn Hate sect 
ee pedis a resolution he the. Sr a 


way. The membership of a Liberal Club grew. i 
than a week from thirty to above one hundred an 


student body at Clark is 25. 6 years; and that th 
age of the undergraduates is 21. 
attention of the president to the provision in ms 
will, quoted above. President Atwood repl 


our halls in order to give instruction in Rae 
think Mr. Clark wanted the university to be a 
purpose. ” In reply, the student body, acting through | ¢ 
sentatives of every undergraduate organization in. 
versity, offered an official protest, in five sections, i 
they stand firmly on the proposition laid down in 
of the founder, that “its doors may be ever open to 
classes and persons whatsoevor may be their religious f 
or political sympathies, or to WHBtENEL creed, or sect 
party they may belong.” 
\ The faculty is divided in its cupaaee of the ipresticn 
number of the members are outspoken in their refusal 
accept his position as the official policy of the univ 
Professor Hankins, of the department of political and 
science, is quoted as saying: 


“It is fairly obvious that the president noted bea 
authority in contradicting the explicit provisions of the wil 
of the founder of the university.” eae 


The Worcester newspapers deprecate dice ed 
cational matters by schoolboys. The Worceste a 
said, editorially, on March 16: “ The incident will so 


forgotten. Baseball is much healthier and a good deal m 
profitable.” ; 


Wrote 
ni 9, Pe ENCONGS. eit ee won fame during the 
[NX war by spending a larger portion of his active serv- 
[~% ice in the guard house than any ‘other member of. 
his regiment. He boasted of it in the hospital and 
his demonstrations of independence there. The 
after trying every method — ‘of ap- 
‘that of ignoring him. It was a 
n to. be overlooked. He’ began to “hang 
vhen the aide was instructing other patients 
aving vainly tried to buy a_khaki-color 
every boy making one, he decided that 
have to make -one_ for himself. He strug- 
struggled ; he could not master the knot; the strings 
d in the most amazing manner. The boys 
nxim—at him ‘who had always done the jecring! | 
day he burst out with, “ By Gosh! I’se a goin’ 
is here belt if I ’ave to re-enlist!”’ And he set 
that day on he was encouraged and guided by 
. ward work to the more advanced work of the 
and wie he left the vent three months 
The enerey 


nd ‘dic will-to- do Wade had ‘beta awakened in 
of to Peake others. 


A Pion to. ‘1914 there were eee than one’ 
a these aides i in this. conney,) but ae the next 


of Hact@utonal ‘life. tes ‘prevents fdeteriotation 
to prolonged illness and assists in restoring health, self- 
lence and initiative. It diverts tormented minds’ and 
s to bring back mental control. It is of distinct service 
> treatment of physical and functional disabilities.) Oc- 
ational therapy i is a vital link in the hospital, an auxiliary 
ical service, cooperating with the medical and the nurs- 
service on one side and the social service, the home and— 
uutside interests on the other. Just as the chief nurse 
ponsible to the hospital superintendent for the nurses 
er her, so the director of occupational therapy is Tespon-_ 
the superintendent for her aides. 


ders through the wards, and picks out any patient 
) expresses the desire to work. «In the early months of- 
4 rmy service this was of necessity sometimes the case, 
today the procedure i is more definite. ‘he doctor alone 
ribes for the patient. It is obviously impossible for him 
ke the time to know all the beneficial attributes of each. 
_ nor is this necessary if he has a trained therapist. The 
an prescribes so many minutes a day of occupation, 
ding to the need and ability of each patient, for a speci- 
disability, with a definite curative result in view. It is 
the part of the aide to use her “ tools ” to reach this end. 
goal is not only to provide diversion for the patient, 

ugh sometimes this is an important factor, but to give him 
‘mething tangible in the way of treatment for his disability, 
d something intangible as well, that will let him leave the 
tal keener mentally, Broder spiritually, as well as 
althier physically, than when he came in. A skilled crafts- 
oman is not necessarily. a successful therapist. Each craft 
4 volves certain physical movements, effort and degrees of 
al concentration, and these the aide must know as well 
e fundamentals of anatomy and psychology. But even 
trained i in all these essentials, she may still lack the power 
interest her Denes to encourage them through tedious 


-upational Therapy Aide 


not be “ 


the. war. 
through the hospitals, and many of the patien 


‘Cqugacea with vocational training. In occu 


- yocational training the product is of primary 


_is still prevalent that the aide goes into the foe 


Bhi Dees Conducted by 7 
CaN ‘PAUL i BENJAMIN — asl 


ee 


ae to stimulate ‘them to iii HS effort. | 


Her “ business enamide? her craftsmans 
slight,” but it is evident that the ultimat 
of the aide depends upon her personality. 

More men aré wounded annually i in industry in th 
States than were wounded in the United States 
A continual stream of disabled h 


es 


dates for a life of dependency unless helped bac 
the shortest possible time and prevented | from la 
the attitude of hopeless cripples.” eee 

It is asked, ‘ “Do you re-educate thése- men ‘ 
tion?” -No. Occupational. therapy must in no wa 


the emphasis is on n_treatment ; the product is 


- Only as a curative measure ‘is occupational th 
tified in a hospital, but in many cases it can be d 
prevocational work or an avocation. Statistics. 
all those injured in industry less than 2 per cent 
fitted for a new trade. This small unit is re-tr ne 
the ‘hospital, but the general stimulation and ince 
effort begun i in the hospital through occupational 
the first stepping stone to this vocational training. 

By giving the tuberculosis patient something 
about and talk about, during the long months o: 
occupational therapy has’ proved an outlet to suppre 
gies, a means of expression, and through the resu 
tentment of mind it has also aided in maintainin 
necessary physical quiet. 

- In the treatment of psychiatric patients occupation 
apy has its contributions to make, as shown in t 
‘Mary, who had been in a state mental hospital for fo 


eee pi 


‘\ 


For years her hands had been clenched tightly and Id d rig- 
idly. con 


Every known means had been used to overcome 
dition of hysteria. Occupational therapy was introduce ; nd) 
the aide, realizing that function held in abeyance through 
neurotic: symptoms must not be looked upon as lost, und 
took the stupendous task of bringing movement to t 
useless members. The first response noticed was_ when a 
rose was tucked into Mary’s hand and she made a visible 
effort to hold and to smell it. (Not occupational. therapy, 
you say; but often the most important work of the aide 
begins long before her crafts are used.) So, step by step, - 
using color, sweet scents and objects of appeal, first simple, 
then more difficult crafts, Mary was led back to usefulness. 
Today she is earning twenty-eight dollars a week at dress- 
making. Every state institution has similar cases, dependents ’ 
for life unless some stimulus is found that will hold interest, 
awaken sleeping initiative, turn aside the disordered mind 
from its squirrel-wheel of thought. 
The aide’s field of activity now reaches far beyond the 
hospital walls into many homes in. the district. The indus- 
trial accident board referred Pietro to the district aide. 
Through the loss of a leg he had been made unfit for his 
trade of roofing. He had lost not only his leg but all hope — 
and joy in life, and his family was out of patience with his 
lethargy. An aide visited him, talked to him, showed him 
articles othérs had made and, after several visits, persuaded 
him to try tooling leather. In less than a month she had 
enticed him away from the atmosphere of the sick room to 
the curative shop, where he became one of a social group. 
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copper : 
earn mechanical dentistry. He is” 
d interested in his new trade, with 
owers of supporting his large family. No 
ning and calls of duty could have worked 


g y . 

ds. ‘There is perhaps real truth in the ques- 
d, “‘ Are you one of these Resurrection Aides? 
oa - Harriet A. ROBESON. 


a ; ' ‘ = 
Association for Occupational Therapy. 


t 


Right to See Straight » 
y-four million school children in the United 
y, approximately ten million are laboring 
“handicap-—defective eyes—which could be 
great extent, if not corrected entirely, by the 

upervision of the state, and of the teachers of the 
hrough proper eye tests followed by appropriate 


uire that children, within certain age limits, — 
‘school for a given number of weeks per year, 
-are compelled to carry on a stipulated amount — 
et very few states or communities make provis- 
- suitable inspection and proper tests of the pupils’. 
to see that they are fitted to do the work required of 


communities particularly, very little provi- 
is made for the care of children’s eyes or for the 
i i of the school rooms. In only 23.3 per cent 
dred and sixty-two rural schools reporting 
n different states are eyes tested. Statistics 
where school children’s eyes have been ex-. 
shown that from 25 to 60 per cent have had. 
ding correction. It was learned some years ago 
ion that 65 per cent of several thousand school 
ladelphia had defective vision of such degree 
glasses. When we note that of the one hun- 
‘school children of New York city public 
chools who failed to pass their examinations last year, 
, th usand were found to be suffering from eye defects, 
» can well understand why some rural communities report 
number of their pupils are “retarded.” 
ducation it is necessary that the eyes not only have an 
yf things to see, but that they see them correctly. 
more, accuracy of ‘vision has a vital relationship to 
‘Many a child striving for an education against 
dicap of poor vision becomes not only stupid but 
Ss, sometimes a truant, and a truant child is a po- 
TUOMAS ie 
some evidence of the harmful results of eye defects in chil- 
and of the prevalent neglect of these defects is afforded 
any cases of injured health; of retardation in school; 
of truancy and of mental and emotional disturbances. But 
no dy can estimate with accuracy the potential economic 
ss, the lack of the best development and achievement in 
dhood and in later life which results from the failure to 
| that is possible and essential for the eyes of all the 
children. If a truthful valuation could be made of the loss 
to the nation in economic power; in the efficiency of citizen- 
hip, even in general character, which may be charged to 
ilure in providing for the young the best eyesight possible, 
the country would be supplied with a dramatic and compel- 
_ ling challenge to action. 
Teachers throughout the country should be trained to 
_ make simple standard tests of the eyes of the children under 
_ their care to determine those cases which are manifestly be- 
low normal and in need of immediate attention.’ Every child 
should also have a thorough eye examination by a competent 
refractionist. Tuomas D. Woop, M. D. 
Columbia University. 
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and ended with jewelry work. — 


ght by the first finished piece of work made — 


spital I 
Sa result of a survey of 
L\city made by E. H. inski-Cor 
tary of the Academy of Medicine [se 
cember 10, 1921], a Hospital Info: 
organized by the United Hospital Fund, 
fifty-seven non-municipal hospitals of the 
of this bureau are to keep in touch with hospité 
progress and to study the hospital needs of the 
make them known through exhibits and publicity 
available information about hospitals, their o: 
facilities; to assist, when requested, in 
studies of both public and private hospitals. I 
maintain a library of hospital reports, statistics, reco 
and blanks. vipat tik. 2 ent Shs 
The total investment in hospital real estate in N 
city is seventy-eight million dollars and the 
‘maintenance is over thirty-five million dollar. 
New York has one hundred and fifty-five hos; 
cluding sanitaria and institutions run for profit, 
the insane, or hospitals under the federal gov: 
hospitals contain thirty-two thousand beds, one for 
two hundred of the population, which is a higher | 
tion than for most American cities. Over one-t 
number of beds are in municipal hospitals sup 
taxation ; some of them, according to the Un 
Fund, are running at only 60 per cent of thei: 
less. . Sc fe Naka ioe Soa 
The fund gives a number of the causes which 
ficult for the municipal hospitals to render the se 
wish. ‘They are thought of as being only for t 
whereas it should be no more a disgrace to go to a: 
pital than to send a child to a city school. | 
physicians of high standing are on the visiting and 
ing staffs of the city hospitals, such positions are 
tractive in the non-municipal hospitals where staff 
can send and treat their own private patients. Furtl 
very character of the municipal hospitals makes it difficul 
for them to give the same consideration to the religi : 
racial and personal preferences~of their patients that priv 
institutions can give. The fund points out that ‘sociz 
service division in each of these hospitals would help ton 
patients feel at home and to ‘“ humanize the whole 
mosphere.” | Betnry: «> 
Until a wider use of municipal hospitals is secured 
Fund believes that sound public policy should mean 
rather than less cooperation by the city with non-m 
hospitals through the system of “ public charges.” 
ago such public charges furnished about 23 per 
‘patients in the united hospitals of the city. Lately this p 
‘portion has fallen to about 13 per cent. ae 
The United Hospital Fund of New York has bee 
existence for more than forty years. It is the central 
serving fifty-seven of the non-municipal hospitals in the city, 
Each one of these hospitals is represented by one person 
the board while the contributing public is represented 
forty-eight members. A board of trustees is chosen 
_these two groups to manage the organization. The obj 
of the Fund are: to raise money for free hospital work; : 
. distribute it to the hospitals; to promote standards: to p 
lish statistical information about the hospitals; to secure 
treatment for proper ‘hospital cases; to carry on the 5 
of a committee on dispensary development. These fit 
seven hospitals represent an investment of fifty million d 
for buildings and equipment. Each year fifteen 
dollars is required to maintain them, o 
comes from earnings and endowment. 
ance of patients averages about 77 per c 
the hospitals. The 1921 report of the 
a slight additional expenditure the ho 
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ent of the capaci 
Fund states that with) 
spitals could care 


“INFANT MORTALITY THERMOMETER, 3 


DEATHS UNDER YEAR OF AGE PER 1,000 BIRTHS 


HE. “present epidennie af tndhienica, eehich: has spread 
over France, England, Germany and other European 
les as. well as the United States, differs in several 
tarked respects from that of 1918. In New York city the 
has: more nearly resembled the Russian influenza 
h wept the world i in sae and 1890 than the Spanish | 
; The mortality has been 
confined to old persons and to the very yous 
in 1918 it was heaviest among. the middle-aged. © 

0 van England and Wales. ‘were practically cubdiereat” in 
sat wave during the epidemic of 1918, while the pres- 
ote to. the Manchester Se seems to 


; We ‘would, appear ‘that the 

as “waits for a gen- 
ected ee any eons or “gequired immunity. 
kills off or immunizes its victims, but, lying . 
finds at intervals of a little less than a year | 
for the reaping.” The Guardian takes issue | 
icements of some health officers in regard pe 
It says: “But of what use 


on of influenza, 


O1 ee ‘to “ae the rising generation to abandon 
‘ ioe ures, or to warn the unemployed to take plenty of 
ourishing food and lee ween. ii ee believes hag further 


larg ely See GablE to pa Other causes are 
nic _alehols, 1h Age, lack of canes cove 


tain. Ses i immunity. | The Sa tO cause ee pneu- 
ia, of course, is a bacterial one, the organism page: 


. fd Fiepeies several ak Ay: attack. against ‘the 
ase. One method is “the application to pneumonia of 
1 knowledge as we already possess regarding the trans- 
»f infectious material from person to person in com- 
There is danger-of such a transfer, for 
n using the dishes of a person infected with the 
~The improvement of housing conditions in order 
emove overcrowding is also advocated. Predisposition to 
onia results from the lowering of resistance by an, in- 
ate food supply, exposure, overwork and fatigue. 
measles, whooping cough, influenza and diphtheria are 
equently followed by pneumonia, it is necessary to bring 
1: diseases under control, before pneumonia can be elimi- 
ated. 

t Dr. Lard: dies not believe that there is sufficient suigance 
8 yet to justify ‘the general adoption of preventive inocula- 


pin So Tuberculosis, Association and the Trades! lands aie 
Labor Assembly of Minneapolis is conducting a survey of 
health conditions among the one hundred and forty eee el 


fon against pneumonia, although in a number of cases its 
esults have been extremely ‘good. Among 17, 000 inocu- 
ted miners employed at the Premier Mine in South 
ifrica in 1913, the death rate from pneumonia was six 
er thousand; while among 6,700 uninoculated it was 
eventeen per thousand. Following the use of a vaccine 
ontaining types of pneumococci prevalent in the mines it 
yas found that no cases of pneumonia of the type against 
vhich the men had been vaccinated developed during nine 
aonths of observation. Encouraging results from inocula- 
ion were also obtained at oe Upton and Camp Wheeler 
i ng the recent war. 


unions of that city. Members of the committee feel that 


between the private practitioner on the one hand and the a 


public free clinic on the other it is usually only the very 
well-to-do and the very poor who receive such medical and 


. dental treatment as they need. The survey has a twofold 


purpose : the collection of information, necessary before defi- 
nite plans can be made, and the education of workers to the 
importance of maintaining their health and to the need for 
the establishment of a health service by the unions. 

Two questionnaires have been sent out to discover how 
much and what kind of health service is: already being ren- 
dered by the unions to their members, and to determine to 


g cash sick benefits, health service— 
ispensary, hospital care, compulsory med- 
examination, maternity benefits—educational work in 
th and other matters. The other questionnaire, sent to 
dual members, inquires into the number of work- 


ar for medical'and dental care for themselves and 

, and needed medical or dental attention which 

obtain. ‘Three other questions are concerned 

g conditions in relation to health. A similar sur- 

d for the unorganized workers of the city. 

ss of the union health center maintained by the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers of New York city 


and equipment are provided for medical and~ 
' In New York, moreover, clinics are con-, 
e Health Department at various trade union 
ters, where members can get free examinations. 
increasing interest and participation in public 
ties is further manifested by the official repre- 
of trade unions on the working staff of several 
health associations in the East. Ivan McPrak. | 

in County Public Health Association. — . 


A Habit Clinic 


S there should be a habit clinic in every com- 


Such a clinic is conducted at the South Bay 
tlement in Boston by Dr. Douglas A. Thom, 


nervous breakdown.” 
As 


o have developed poor habits of eating and sleep- 
e showing disorders of mental life and those in whom 


as been true of case workers in other fields, those in 


1 to discover the fundamental causes of their diffi-' 


s; or a father, rigid, stern and self-righteous, ruling by 
. One of the prime aims of the clinic in all cases is to 
the tendencies in children in order to avoid character 
ts which may distort their future lives. 
ong the ‘clinic records is the story of Mary, who, al- 
igh only a little over two years old, was jealous of Jane, 
four-year-old sister. She bit and scratched Jane, and 
creamed and threw things about the room. Mary’s mother 
luced her at the clinic as a “ regular little tough.” 
: othing very complex, it appears from the records, was at 
the bottom of the situation: 
_Mary’s parents were English immigrants, rather low of intelli- 
-and with unstable, uncontrolled emotional equipment. It was 
arriage of convenience and neither was especially fitted for 
nthood. Strong affection or fidelity was lacking. A few months 
tr Mary’s birth the father found‘he could arouse her babyish 
r by effusively caressing the older sister in her presence. He 
hted in doing this and, as time went on and Mary’s objection 
ew more violent, he would laugh uproariously and tease the more. 
_ The child’s reaction was natural and toward poor, unoffending Jane 
_ she soon developed the violent dislike that ultimately brought her 
to the clinic. 
_ Treatment, while obvious, was not simple. It had to commence 
with the parents and the long, slow process of their education in the 
_ barest fundamentals of child training. Happily, results have already 
_ been shown in Mary’s case, and while in later life she may become 
known for traits of suspicion and uneasy temper, a major nervous 
_ disability has almost certainly been averted. 


ost on account of sickness, the amount spent during © 


yracticability of such a service as is contem- 


efects, such as muscular twitching, are found to exist. | 


clinic find it necessary to go into the homes of the - 


members are in need of medical and dental 
addressed to the union secretary, requests 


_ of fifteen members has been appointed by the surgeon- 
a place where persons might be cured of the © 


and one funny tricks of behavior that annoy their | 


to nip in the bud habits and tendencies leading 


ildren treated in the clinic fall into three groups: 


-PAFAHE conference on the 
i United States and the : 
was held in Washington on ri 
auspices of the United States Publ 
probably the most notable gathering of public 
ers ever called: together for such a purpo S 
the field of public health as General C 
Dr. Snow, Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Vincent, < 
tors as President Angell, President Farrand, President C 
now, Dr. Edsall and Dr. Welch discussed the present 
of the public health movement, the urgent need 
qualified sanitarians and the various obstacles which | 
heretofore impeded the recruitment of the type 
women needed for this field of public service. 
ously no short cut by which the right type of studen t 
attracted, by which our new schools of public ealth car 
brought to the highest level and by which the pu 
persuaded of the importance of offering | 
ficient to attract to this field men of the calibre 
conference did much, however, to clarify the 
those who took part in it, and its proceedings whe 
printed will serve as an invaluable guide to the gene 
of effort which should be pursued. A permanent cor 


“ to consider whatever questions it sees fit and take whate' 
action for further conferences may seem wise 1 
continue the activities this conference has start 


C.-E. A. WinsLor 


Notes and News 
HE New York state legislature has approved 
_ fi priations totaling $1,989,600 for new const 
improvements at state hospitals. One item of $13,7 
occupational therapy in the hospitals for the insane 
first direct appropriation that has been made for devel 
“the work cure” in the hospitals of the state. O 
states, including Wisconsin, Illinois and Missouri, have 
recognized the value of occupational therapy and have m 
appropriations for, it. — ; ila 


} A 


THE -National Dairy Council, which is financed by 
dairy industry of the country, is adopting the me 
public health organizations to increase the consum 
milk. ‘To do this successfully they have secured 
their educational and organization workers from 
agencies. During 1921, the council took part in mo 
one hundred milk and dairy products campaigns. _ 


THE Michigan Department of Health is starting prelim 
inary proceedings for prosecuting twenty-five local regist 
of vital statistics in eighteen different counties becaus 
alleged failure'on their part to comply with the law req 
ing births and deaths to be filed with state authorities befo 
the fifth of each month. These registrars are liable und 
the law to a $200 fine and sixty days’ imprisonment. __ 


A COURSE in the rehabilitation and re-education of | 

capped. persons will be given at the coming summer se 
of Harvard University under the direction of W. I. H 
ton, industrial research secretary of the National Tube 
losis Association, It is particularly intended for occup 
aides, teachers of the handicapped, “ after-care” 
workers in employment bureaus for the handicapped, a 
of state rehabilitation services and of the Veterans’ Bureau. 


THE medical societies of Jackson and Wyandotte 
Kansas, have volunteered to treat free of charge al. 
in the two counties who need medical attention but are 
able to pay for it. Through the cooperation of the 
agencies, all such cases are ‘filed at a central bures 


‘ol 
r- 


er 


b elid Siraren oe ee Bay 546 pp. Price, 
3 with postage from the SURVEY, $2.20. 


s. Carlton Parker in her ‘recent book, Working With 


cad hasten a saner induc trlaksal? 
er most genuine contribution could be made by working 


ir world and themselves through her own eyes. _ 


‘ ee not ie in Sports: she eho required s 
f silk stockings, — 

all these ‘accessories and third | or fourth season clothes, 
ill felt that her equipment was incomplete. A package 
wing gum was purchased, and not only purchased but 


Z Pie in turn arcs a job in a candy factory, 
el. She secured her position through the regular channels 


he was getting something out of it. 


She: doesn’t pretend to see anything that ‘would o 
by a “keen Lda ee She herself is a woman of 


that the ge were “on” to her. There seems to have 


between “Connie” and the girls with whom she worked. 
en liked her and tried to make dates. 

Ine definitely and forcefully recorded reaction of the workers 
r venture is the clever rhyme written by a fellow employe 


y. The Lady and the Tiger, appearing in The Bleach- 
fe of November 18, 1921, indicates that in that factory, 
ast, the workers were not in sympathy , with her method 
ocedure nor her interpretation. 

e find no new or startling facts recorded. Tired feet, 
days, speeding, no pay for overtime—this side of the 
 woman’s life has been told over and over again. Mrs. 


‘s in quite an unusual way—their moods, their chatter, 
love of dancing and singing; their reactions to people about 
The stories are merry, quaint or full of pathos. They 
| always complete, ‘well rounded, surprisingly finished. 

The question to be answered is—does Mrs, Parker’s book 
o the standatd which she set for herself? Does 
he mutual understanding of employer and employe, 


> on the part of the public? Does this picturesque, almost 
1 treatment of the working woman, who is such an in- 
ral part of modern industrial life, meet <Any of the real 
\blems? 
“for those who wish to have this quecena ‘presented dra- 
tically and amusingly, this book might meet a real need, 
wre it a little less patronizing. The danger in presenting 
justrial material in the manner which Mrs. Parker has 
di is that it too often diverts attention from the real issues. 


~NELLE Swartz. 


‘ODERN ECONOMIC TENDENCIES 


By Sidney A. Reeve. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 871 
p. Price’ $12.00; with postage from the Survey, $12.35. 

he title of Mr. Reeve’s book, with its subtitle, An Eco- 
¢ History of America, is misleading. The dedication— 
» the Memory of Edward Bellamy—is more helpful in 
mishing a clue to the content of this somewhat formidable 
wrk. For the major portion of the book concerns itself with 
: ustily condemnatory analysis of our “ Commercialistic”” eco- 
mic order. It ends with a much briefer, but equally confi- 
at, outline of the system that is to replace it. 


‘She Sadoubredly felt | 


» by side with working women, seeing for a time at least 


_ industry, with its concentration of wealth in the ha 
small minority, has, in some fashion that is not entirely 
to the reviewer, brought it about that each dollar spent 
the consumer purchases but twenty cents’ worth of go 
the time one has reached page 775, this has been re 
“nineteen cents, It is held that as time goes on the 
richer, and ‘ 
Nothing can change this while the competitive a dee 1 
“The wealthy themselves cannot prevent it.” 


a Pai, a eo Breen Rake a a bar pin of 


philosophic enemy of civilization is commercialism; but 
‘second to this is socialism,’ 
eat es with as ite nay: 


ee then she. set about to ‘get a She scanned 


ss factory, 2 sae laundry, a dress factory, a bleachery and in ~ 


It is wrong because it contravenes “ 

within it the seed of its own destruction. It produces f 
- instead of for the “life support of the Ultimate 
Our present order places a premium upon exploit 
instead of productive ability. There can be no reme 
this until the machinery of production is owned and c 
by the Ultimate Consumer. Only then can every Oo} 
duce at “ 


ipl aaa was assigned to her own job and stayed only as” 


during the Periods | ee eine an honest relation- © 


we must do pene except to educate ae consumer 
ultimate responsibility. Then, with the wages system ret 
each one will receive . 
rked with Mrs. Parker in Department 10 in the | 
clusion, and who has felt the welfare of the world as a 
weight upon his shoulders. ‘ 
author to handle this vast topic during the spare time 
life which had first to support a family,” writes Mr. Reev: 
in his preface. “The task which should have been shared with 
the entire profession of economists he has had to compass 
single handed.” ‘This isolation goes far to explain the dogm 
tism of his conclusions, and the inaccuracies and unsubs 
tiated statements, and the trite, nonessentials that bristle ir 
pompous | italics upon every other page. 
has written a chapter upon panics and crises without, seem- 
ingly, being aware of the work of Wesley Mitchell in tha 
field; so that he naively speaks of the crisis of 1914 as being | 
inherently different from all the crises which preceded. It ex 
plains the inadequate handling and the errors in the statistical ape 
material with which the book abounds. é 
But there is something fine about the situation also that Ries 
catches the imagination. Mr, Reeve’s book is not an academic 
treatise; it is a crusade. It must be judged as a record of pro- — 
test and of desperate work, and not as a source book of eco- 

nomic fact. And for all its errors in logic and subject matter, 
it contains some very suggestive material in criticism of the 

prevailing order, and there is imagination in his contention 
that waste effort (would that we could isolate it!) 
be placed in the same category as unemployment. 


I does, however, depict the human characteristic of these 


| to a more intelligent comprehension of this vital relation-— 


HOME SERVICE IN ACTION: 
IN THE HOME SERVICE SECTION OF THE NEW YORK AND BRONX 
COUNTY CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


“ 


suitably aggregated and simply organized, . 


” 


‘Mr. ‘Reeve maintains that the competitive organiz 


‘the poor more uncertain of their tenur 


The socialists fare little better. It is true that “ the 


” 


The aims of trade oe ni 


Satay laws 


100 Der. cent efficiency.” We must wait | 


“what he produces.” 
The book is the work of a man who has dvrorked: ‘it 


‘Circumstances have required 


It explains why | 


should 
Stacy May. 


A STUDY OF CASE WORK 


By Mary Buell Sayles. New York County Chapter, A. R. C. 
Price, $2.00; with postage from the SuRvEY, $2.15. 


Those who hope to find in Home Service in Action proof or 
claims for startling departures in case work methods, will be 
disappointed, as will also those Red Cross workers who may 
expect a history of the thrilling episodes of war-time activity. 
The book is dispassionate in tone; but this very absence of 
color makes the quiet and scholarly record the more convincing. 


23 


This substitute system, which | is as inevitable as the defeat 
of the Republican Party, is an anti-toxin to the legion of eco- 
nomic ills which beset mankind. It may be recognized as an 
accomplished fact when the (carefully capitalized) Ultimate 
Consumers 
take control of all industrial, commercial, and financial. 
and stock, not through the political government, but by 
exercise of economic sovereignty. . . . 


ok ae 


e datibld advantage of not having 
33 prior to making the study, yet fon tee 


cases, and these are given in sufficient detail for 


1 workers, the book has an incidental value 
» for college students and others. So far as the re- 
knowledge, there has never before been given in one 
ch a mine of actual stories of family problems. 
e use and training of volunteers and the unique organ- 
eloped within the section stand out as its distinctive 
Patios to social work method. The slow development 
iy and salaried staff, although it seriously hamp- 
arl my 


showed of the necessity for training. The demon- 
made that volunteers can be held to professional 
d that the viewpoint rather than the salary check 
est of | the “professional” worker. 
thor’s interpretation and analysis of case ork methods 
uch demonstrate an original contribution by the 
ce Section to case theory as a more difficult achieve- 
thi a aptation to normal. families of the best methods 
id agencies for abnormal ones. The qualities cited 
stic of Home Service—flexibility in treatment, con- 
f the client’s point of view, cordial cooperation, 
1 normal standards, a spirit of genuine democratic - 


ood case work. The only difference seems to lie 
ce ae were carried. ae babe pa ae 


Mand that they should assume the burden of discrim- 
tailed by the admission. In case treatment as in 
ent, the section, because it started absolutely fresh, 


fu y built up policies. 


its acceptance of the challenge | given by this situa-. 
ts attempt to pay back its debt to the older organiza- 


KATHERINE Z. es, 


Pale Mitchell; Johns Hopkins Press; 281 i Price, 
3 with postage from the Survey, $2.70. 


lustrial phenomena at the end of the Nineteenth Cen- 
the conscious adoption of industrialism. by the South. 
hor found Jin the almost religious fervor of the “ cot- 
campaign ’ ’ about 1880 a fact of spiritual significance 
owing its purely economic importance; and this spir- 
1 significance he has endeavored to interpret. He has been 
arkably successful, because he has gone about his ‘ask 
, carefully, and with scrupulous exactness as to detail; 
mpted to describe his as the extraordinary achievement 
‘ing prosecuted a spiritual inquiry in'a scientific spirit. 
jook is an important contribution to the as yet unwritten 
tory of southern industry. The extent to which its plowing is 
irgin soil—and also something of the enormous difficulty 
e work, it might be said in passing—is indicated by the 
tude of footnotes which refer to personal interviews. For 
th t matter, the bulk of the documentary material to which 
the writer had access lay in newspaper files, 
The outstanding value of the book is the flood of light that 
it throws upon the origins of certain conditions that obtain in 
, the cotton manufacturing industry of the South to this day; and 
_ upon certain obscure and perplexing mental attitudes of south- 
ern cotton mill owners, on the one hand, and southern cotton 
mill operatives, on the other. One who ‘hopes to gain even a 
superficial acquaintance with the cotton mill problem certainly 
cannot afford to overlook this work. 


i. GERALD W. JoHnson. 


to her. She considers” the real ee? be 


ger to test the interpretation. In addition to the technical _ 


efficiency of the section, forced the volunteers 
ns of responsibility that contributed to the appre- 


' real advance in wages,’ 


‘ween clients and visitors—are usually considered — 


minority ary cases investigation. can be icialad: | 


risk action suggested by the experience of. established zy 
; but upon which these agencies might hesitate to hazard in 


lory of the New York County Hane Berice Sactiat i 


making available this record of the use of its oppor-_ 


0k is a hard and conscientious effort to make com- 
ble one of the most startling among the many surpris- 


TRADITION AND PROGRESS | Rae 
By Gilbert Murray, Houghton ne 00. j 
with postage from the | SURVEY, $3.10. : 


A series of ten essays ‘on Greek and _ 
up the point of view of a Religio Gramma 
Murray himself styles it in the first essay on th 
man of letters. He seeks to understand modern | 
the light that Greek experience throws on , 


i ek 
IMMIGRATION AND LABOR , 
By Issac A, Hourwich. B. W. Huedech, Ine. 
with postage from the SurvEy, $6.65. 


A new, revised edition amplified by a pe n 
of the War. Restriction of labor, experienced during t 
does not touch the problem of price control, auth 
tends. ‘What is wanted in order to secure to the 
’ he says, “is regulatic nm 
interest of the Peinmedss of whom the he . 
most numerous element.” ae ia Rae pets 


CANADA AT THE CROSS ROADS ; 
_ By Agnes C. Laut, Macmillan Oo, 279 pp. Pi 
' postage from the SURVEY, $2. COL a8 : N 


Picturing Canada’s immense resources and its com 
\ slow development, the author looks forward to a 
‘national prosperity partly based on the sense of 
which she claims Canada got, out of the war. 


IT IS TO LAUGH ; 
By Edna Geister. The Womane Press, 600 ‘Leokagter ven 
York. 141 pp. Price, $1.25; with postage from the Surv 


- Another useful book of stunts, games and suggestio s 
door and outdoor amusements. rs ee Pay 


“THE NEGRO PROBLEM __ 
Compiled by Julia H. Johnsen. H. Ww. Wilson Co. 370 
‘$2. 25; beans postage from the SUBVEY,; $2. 205) a 


By a 


ee PA 


By Henry F. en ML. D. ” Association j Aa New.’ 
Price, 35 cents; with postage from the SURVEY, 540, ; 
oe FIND YOURSELF IDEA | 
y O,. O, Robinson. Association Press, New York. 184 PP. 

ae 40; with postage from the SHEET» $1.45, Taig if x 


MY AMERICAN DIARY ~ , 
‘859 pp. Price, 


. 


By Clare Sheridan. Boni & Liberione. 
- postage from the SURVEY, $3.10. 
RACE DECADENCE | 
By William 8. Sadler. A. OC. aarti € Co. 
with postage from the SURVEY, $2.60. 
THER CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES 
By Leighton Parks. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
postage from the Survny, $2.60. he 
THH MYTH OF A GUILTY NATION tant 33) 
By Albert Jay Nock. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 114 pp. | Prvoe: 4) 
with postage from the SuRvEY, $1.05. 
THE AMERICAN “Patented IN THE WRITINGS: OF AMERICA 
FOREIGN BIRTH 
By Robert BE. Stauffer. Ohristopher Publishing House. 
Price, $2.00; with postage from the Survny, $2.10. btn, 
GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR ITALIANS F 
ee the Rev. Angelo Di Domenica. Christopher ett en 
282 pp. Price, $2.00; with postage from the Suryny, $2.10," 
INCOM TAX . PROCEDURE—1922 
By Robert H. Montgomery.! Ronald Bee Lo. 
. $10.00; with postage from the Survey, $10.1 
THH TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 


‘ 


421 pp. Price, $2: 


—. 


a) 4 


‘Price, $2.50 


1,931 v0. 


By Sheldon Hmmor Davis. Macmillan Co. 346 pp. Price, | 

with postage from the Survny, $1. 50, ; eer 
THE RICH LITTLE POOR. BOY bi Te 

By Hleanor Gates. D, Appleton & Oo. 419 pp. Price, $2.00 


postage from the Survny, $2.20 


A nicotene OF MENTAL ‘TOSTS j 
y uhlman. ‘arwick & York. 208 Price, $2. 
postage from the SuRvny, $2.05. a ae ae ne 
ics ea Retest OF miele ed SCHOOL SUPERINTEN E 
y John Oayce Morrison. arwick & York, : 
with postage from the Survpy, $2.05. ie oR Reiss * 
NOVISSIMA VERBA—Last Words 
By Frederic Harrison. Henry Holt a Oo. 
with postage from the Survny, $3.15 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON ; x 
y eodore anton and Harriet Stanton . Raton. arp 
Brothers. Vol. 1, Bee ben 2, 369 0 
from the Survny, $6.2 £0 ee ee a pee if 
WHITH AND BLACK 
By H. A, Shands. Harcourt, Brace ¢ Co. 
with postage from the Survny, $2.00. 


A story of a Texas cotton- -raising community where thi 
problems of black and white people became tangled in exc 
‘events. 


RAILROADS he Die ee 
‘ran ag 4con, harles Scribner's Sons. 
$2. 25; with postage from the Survey, $2. 45. ay 


207 pp. 


Pre, $ 


304 2 pp. “Price, $ 


378 pp. 


Old Immigration and Nev ew 3 


THE Rhee Attempts to prove that there are no- sig- 
differences between the: old and the new immigration 
arrest my attention. For this reason ‘(among others) 
been much interested in the valuable article by John 
1 Gavit in the March Survey GrapuHic. I am looking 
ard to the book which it foreshadows. I realize that it is 
fair to pass judgment upon Mr. Gavit’s conclusions on 
sis of this article | alone, but since there will be many 


to make one tentative suggestion. 
main thesis is that the new immigration is no 
the old, judged by ‘the ‘tendency to natural- 
to the generally recognized fallacy of 
ss percentages of citizenship, he points out that 


zration has been here much longer than the new. 


y wel eee Bues in calling attention to 
factor Mr. Gavit has failed to recognize an- 
ual importance which | works the other way. 
rh] temporary character of the new ane: 
4 roportion of returns. 


the old is a matter of a common nite 
by reference to the reports of the commissioner 
ation. The result of it is that a much smaller 
the new immigration reaches the stage of long 
of the old. This fact clearly has a direct bear-— 
ency to citizenship. of the different races. 
c and political: interest” of any foreign group is 
t only by the percentage of those who have 
ears or over who are naturalized, but also by 
of the total number of — immigrants of that 
ai long enough to be counted in the ten-year 
’ from the point of view of the naturaliza- 
aw, is paatocake residence. A very large proportion of 
ration does not, and never will, stay long enough 
to be counted as having resided here five years, to 
of ten years. And this i is lack of “civic and cin 
of the worst kind. 
n groups may show exactly the same percentage 
enship among those who have been here over ten years. 


ve up into the ten-year class while in the other group 
50 per cent ever get there, the latter group certainly has 
_smaller Nene toward citizenship. - 

k eaareny:. H. P. FAIRCHILD. 


. . 


‘0 THE Epitor: I am much impressed by the fairness of 
ssor Fairchild’s letter; especially by his recognition of the 
: that the book itself is the thing to be judged. Pending its 
plication, let me say this: 

tven granting (only for the sake of argument; I have not 
quately studied the point, but my experience in the Ameri- 
Rization Study has made me suspicious of all the accepted 
istics ) the alleged “temporary” character of the so-called 
w” immigration; it seems to me to emphasize rather than to 
act from the force of the fact that the so-called “new im- 
ition” exhibits if anything the greater “civic interest,” 
‘er things being equal. I-am myself impressed by three 
tors visible in the figures which are brought out in my book 
ugh not emphasized i in the éxcerpts which you selected from 
for publication in the Survey: 

iirst—The ‘significant’ relation between economic and social 
itus and “civic interest.” Generally speaking, I believe (I 
»w of no statistical information on the subject) the bulk of the 
pporary” immigration to which Professor Fairchild alludes is 
ong those who have been here but a short time. By the time 
jalien has been here long enough to be available for naturali- 
ion he is no longer temporary. The “new” immigration, 
)thermore, has perforce gained employment chiefly in those 
ly occupations, and social status only in those grades and 


ad this article who will not. study the book it — 


who have been in the country over ten years — 


aad more Be ae tealny to secure naturaliza- e 


re is much more marked among cee ew ime 5 


f in one group 85 per cent, say, of the immigrants event-| — 


- 
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> cornered (4% x 6%, in.) 


| Meaning of Service 


“EVERYDAY LIFE” 
BOOKS 


| Nearly a 1,000,000 copies sold 


Compact, handy pocket edition volumes, 
THIN paper, bound in art leather ane ] 


"Building o on icck. | 
_ HENRY KINGMAN | 


| Christ in Everyday Life 
“EDWARD I. ee 
Christian According to Paul 
__ JOHN TT. FARIS” 
How God Calls Men 
__ SREDERICK HARRIS 
"Living Book in a Living Age __ 
| LYNN, HAROLD. HOUGH 
- Miunhood of the Master an 
_ HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
“Many Sided David — $ 
PHILIP E. HOWARD 
| Marks of a World Christian’ ; 
 D. J, FLEMING 
Meaning of Faith EH RDE 1): 
_ HARRY EMPRSON FOSDICK / 


“HARRY EMERSON FospIcK Ri 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Ue the Master © 


OZORA S: DAVIS 


_ Paul in Everyday Life 
; JOHN DOUGLAS ADAM 


Psalms of the Social Life 
- CLELAND B, McAFER 


Under the Highest Leadership 
JOHN DOUGLAS ADAM fat 


A SPECIALLY BOUND SET 


of Fosdick’s three ‘Meanings’ aie 
“The Meaning of Prayer? 
“The Meaning of Faith” ~ = 
“The Meaning of Service” — 


The THREE books uniformly bound in Asde 
with morocco ridge, gold stamped, gilt top, with silica 
marker, encased in an attractive carton. = 


$5.00, postage paid 


Other Fosdick Books 


Assurance of Immortality 
Manhood of the Master $1.15 
Second Mile 


Send for our catalog 


IT ASSOCIATION 


PURPOSE 


WV 


347 Madison Ave. 
New York 


“None Genuine Without Trade Mark 


- Tired? 


TID you rest well last night? Ever hear 
: 8 that question? How could you always 
_ answer it? : 


ining t in all directions over ane puck 
ag ond sides are sensitive, tired, weary nerves. 
_ They must have perfect comfort and rest. To — 


insure this much study has been given by 


I By physicians, sanitariums, and hospitals. They 
have found the greatest aid in perfect condi-— 


_tions-for repose of the nerve system. Sanitary 
beds are ail important. You may have a'good 
mattress and springs—that is not enough. 
‘They cannot be sanitary and fully restful to 
mie | nerves without eer mattress pads. 


hee the mattress should be laid an Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress Pad; over this spread 
your sheets. These protectors are made of 
bleached white muslin, both sides euilied with 


__ white wadding of the best grade between. 


‘This assures the tired nerves a smooth even 

surface to rest on, giving them free action 
and healthy respiratory conditions which are 
not possible with the ordinary mattresses. 


malls 


Further, they keep the bed and babies crib 
clean and sweet, and mattresses in a perfect 
sanitary condition. All leading physicians 

_ endorse them. Sanitariums, hospitals, and 
leading hotels throughout the country use 
: them. 


Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash 


easily and are as good as new afterwards; cost 
but little and serve to protect mattresses and 
lengthen their service. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Leight Street NEW YORK CITY 


: "Prepare for a hapor Su 
getting the right Househo. 
The necessary housework is reatl 


ened by the use of good | 


you will be surprised, too, a th 
of time and labor that a i 
kitchen implements and device 


LEWIS & CONGER 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine ieceilag ai) 


Vegetabl ete. 

Ar A the Finest and Best vicks and Adhe 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive. and ill-smelling | 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins’ and Adhesi 
will be a revelation to you, they are 580 ‘sweet, a] 
put up, cane withal so efficient. 

AP DEALERS Tet 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., _ Manufacturers - 
: Branches: Chicago, London wf: 
271 Bing, ‘Street 


‘Houses S upplying I nstteutionals 


Dry Goods—F REDERICK LOESER & CC 


484 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. 


Groceries— SEEMAN BROS. 


Hudson and No. Moore Sts.,° N. YY. -s 


‘Electric Clock Systems LOCKWOOD & ALMQ 


| 
FE 
| 


501 Fifth Ave. : New ul City _ 


is raising an endowment fund 

asked for a price on 500 copies of 
‘“How Much Shall I Give?” The 
Board of Managers had in mind sendi g 
a copy to each of their principal cont 
utors. @Such a plan—any plan—that 
promises to increase contributions du: 
ing these hard ule is worth consi 


; CHARITABLE Institution v 


written by Ling Braady with a 
word by Prof. Frank A. Fetter, isa il 
able book for every social agency and | 
charitable institution. Pant . | 


Please mention Tan Survuy when writing to advertisers 


coming to thee Rees: 
g of the statistics with regard 
petitions for naturalization 2 ed 
led their declarations of in- 
ubject of temporary-ness) ; 

iL 5 

to the, same thing; the facts with re- 


confeeied sae years of aosdinee Cae 
congested city district, have all contributed to _ 
ief that while there are great differences in _ 
intelligence and personal character, 
racial. Neither are they educa- 
we eos a method of ee 2 
cluding o 
we shall continue to. commit the most Sune and i in-_ 
d blunders and injustices by wholesale. 


Bok my personal Hoa hae 
ape Joun PALMER ‘Gavrr. 


fe ae ; ; } 


Geka’ “The Gee gaa” Bd rie amusements 
highly organized, because they have been carried 
pepe. eee months, of epraetien and tre- I 


; r re to face ee Mes feaea’ one to iene times’ a 
und are expected te say something new and interesting on 
; casion. The greatest geniuses or stars of our theatrical 
n would consider such an undertaking impossible, Why 
we demand it of our pe who hs pressing pas- 
nd civic ane besides? 


dir si or in competition ee taéviag? Bichite ‘flime 
also cost thousands of dollars to produce and 
dvertised from coast to coast, is it fair to put up — 
on of a minister who has been allowed at most only a - 
two ae ne preparation, a7, a comparative BEG nee for 


romen our eustatiake 4 
to me that the only way to do this is. to ‘alten our 
religious leaders to write a few inspiring sermons and- 
1 from center to center, giving these inspirational ser- 
just as the musicals, lectures and dramas of our social 
now presented. In country communities ministers of 
districts might organize to work out a few of the best 
ons and church services of which they are capable, and 
ange pulpits until these polished products have been passed 
_to every one in the district. 

Travel from place to place stimulates the mentality and inven- 
s of our corporation heads, and adds freshness and vigor 
hundreds of week-end parties; so the lives of our ministers 
ght also be stimulated by travel, while the people would be 
en the novelty of coming in contact with different minds. In 
2 congested centers this more highly organized method might 
ase the membership to such an extent that the churches 
be able to hire a local man to stay in each community 
astoral and executive work, which he. would be able to 
mplish more effectively if relieved from the duty of pre- 
ring a sermon for each Sunday. This man might be for the 
‘al church what the manager is for the theater, except that 
‘could also add the pastoral duties of visiting the sick and 
ing funerals and weddings. . . Joun H. Cuase, 


etary Playground Association, 
ngstown, Ohio. 


GIVE A BROAD UNDERSTANDING | 


AN INTRODUCTION to the 
SCIENCE of SOCIOLOGY = 


THE PLAY MOVEMENT in the 
UNITED STATES 7 5 2 


HL this, ab a ee to 5 ae it remembered 1 that iS 
the structure and concept of function of the 


- movement together ‘with constructive sugges 


MADELINE | McDOWELL BRECKIN 4 
- By. Sophonisba P. Breckinridge < 


~ women of modern times. 


PAPERS oe PROCEEDINGS “of the — 
_ AMERICAN: SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Volume XV. 


Volume XVI. Factors in Social uae 


are vital and authoritative contributions on the — 


; PROCEEDINGS of the NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE of SOCIAL WORK 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL of 
SOCIOLOGY 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 


5746 Ellis Avenue 


THESE NEW BOOKS 


OF SOCIAL PROGRESS | 


By Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess 
Nothing better for the person who desires a fi 


tion for real sociological understanding. In intelligible — 
_. language this volume defines and illustrates. th 3: 
of olen It is a ibiety of pitor te 


_ book. : oe 


By Clarence E. Rainwater = (en 
The first published survey by a recreatio: 


ment in this country. This analysis includes « 
on the origin, stages, transitions, and trend 


those interested in the organization and aces ist 
of recreation, 


An inspiring biography of one of the 
It is more than a biog: 
it isa fascinating, history of social progress in K he 
and especially in the city of Lexington. ; 


$2.50, postpa 


Some Newer Problems: ees 


Social 


' The papers and discussions contained in these volt 


important questions of the day by authorities in the 
sociological field or in an_ allied field in which 
sociological aspects are studied. 


Each ae $2.00, postpaid iS L 


w 


This volume contains the addresses. delivered at the 
annual meeting held at Milwaukee, June 22-29, 1921. 
The many phases of social work are presented andie 
discussed by experts in their particular lines. The 
papers presented in this book deal with the most vital 
social problems of the present day and include among 
them “What’s on the Worker’s Mind” by Whiting 
Williams and “Our Nation’s Obligation to her Jf 
Children ” by Julia C. Lathrop. $4.00, postpaid % AS 


Albion W. Small, Editor 

Discusses in a scholarly and scientific way the social, 
religious, political, economic, and ethical questions of 
our modern society. It gives thoughtful consideration 
to current problems. Subscription price $3.00 


Chicago, Illinois 


TH of ‘the idea or human service 
the good Samaritan through the time 
i of Constantine the Great, King Arthur, the 
F ru: sades, the birth of the International Red 
“ix othe he Civil War and-the World War, 

League of Red Cross Societies and 
ace-time work of the American Red 
s the subject matter of the pageant 
Red Cross which, staged for the first 
Columbus, Ohio, last October, was 
ed March during the Red Cross 
ence of the North Mississippi Valley 
t Des Moines, Iowa. This presenta- 
i which two thousand five hundred 
sons took part, was more effective during 


foots who have seen both. Its’ impres- 
enhanced the value of a three days’ 
sion in which in addition to the ofh- 
and workers of the chapters in the 
ed arp men from Red Cross Head: 


2 

‘PRE IMINARY program of the inter- 
a onference of settlements to be held 
at Toynbee Hall, London, July 8 to 15, has 
een received. Among those invited to 
the conference, of which Mrs. 
is president, are many of the fore- 
~ social: reformers in Great Britain. 
erations. will be given over to discus- 


ethods of education, housing, the 


oe ee idea,” settlements and indus- 


o be many excursions, and parties. 
ey sans contemplating attendance are 
requested | to communicate with Albert J. 
Kent dy, secretary of the National Federa- 


n pe eloncnts 20 Union Park, Boston. - 


organization for the 
mu ual. help and advice of the various pro- 
essions engaged in city development, along 
the lines of the English and American city 

ining institutes, has been established in 
srmany under the name of Deutsche 
cademie des Staedtebaus. It’ starts with 
e hundred and sixty members, represen- 
tative of every part of the republic (and 
also of Austria, Switzerland and Czecho- 
— Slo akia) and every “ school,” including 
‘such well known city builders as Bruno 
Moehring, Hermann Muthesius, Emil Lang, 
ernoulli, Cornelius Gurlitt, Joseph and 
bert Hoffmann, Stibben, Bodo Ebhardt, 
: Pa Wiacher, Bruno Taut, Walter Lehwess. 


sig SLAVE fotis in Abyssinia have increased 
_by leaps and bounds, according to a report 
_ published in the Westminster Gazette. The 
"correspondents, who speak from intimate 
personal knowledge, desire that the aid of 
the United States and other powers be 
aS "sought by Great Britain to suppress this 
evil. The slave gangs are smaller than 
‘they were in former times; this is due to 
the depopulation of the border districts. 
But the raiders more frequently than in the 
past invade British East Africa and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan in their nefarious 
business and carry with them men, women 
and children, chained together and often 
dying from exhaustion on the BAY to the 
coast. 


: ‘CANADIAN interest in adult education has 
‘been stimulated by the visit of Albert Mans- 
bridge, general secretary of the World As- 


cond run than its first, according to_ 


ee the philosophy of settlements, ideals — 


aoe the use of leisure and reports from > 


other quotes Lincoln’s words: 
_ man remember that to violate the law is to 


and the West. Lumber camps and bunk- 
houses, says the Canadian Forum, have be- 
come seats of higher education. The gov- 
ernment cooperates with the Library Asso- 
ciation to make good books accessible in 
remote corners of the dominion. But for 
the most part the universities and the trade 
unions have not as yet found each other. 


—— 


STICKERS have been recived by the Family 


_ Welfare Society of Boston (404 Tremont 


Building; 25 cents per hundred)! to make. 
public opinion for the enforcement of prohi- 
bition. One of them tells that of the cases 
dealt with by the society in 1920 and 1921, 


- 2 per cent were affected by drink, whereas 


in 1917 the proportion was 27 per cent; the 
2 ete every 


trample on the blood of his father and tear 


liberty.” 


RUSSELL J. POOLE, director of Chicago’s 
cost of living bureau, estimates that the 
price reductions that have resulted from 


_ ‘this organ of the city government saved the 


~ each individual. 


citizens over thirty-six million dollars last 
year, or an average of thirteen dollars for 


been produced by conferences with leading 
business men, investigation of costs and pub- 
licity and various coercive methods. — ‘He is 
asking the city council to’ increase the 
twenty thousand dollar appropriation for 


this bureau by three thousand dollars. 


res 

WHEN in doubt whether to get. married, 
ask Dr. Tandler, late chief medical ose 
of Vienna. Alarmed by the appalling cost | 
to the city and the state of idiocy and other 
inherited diseases, he has induced the mu- 
Nnicipality to open a clinic where those about 
to marry may obtain free medical advice. 
The doctor in charge of this clinic will be 
a man with psychological as well as medical 
training and, in addition to individual ad-— 
vice, will also advance errata education in 
eugenics. 


SUMMER schools for Negro teachers, re- 
ports the Foreign Press Service, have taken 
a rapid development in recent years, Prac- 


. tically all the colored teachers of Louisiana 


have \attended them. In North Carolina, 
twenty-eight hundred teachers attended such 
schools last year, and the attendance ex- 
pected for the coming summer is more than 
three thousand. ‘These schools are provided 
by the state and the certificates granted 
entitle holders to higher salary scales. 


FIFTY congressmen—Republicans outnum- 
bering Democrats two to one—have ap- 
pealed to President Harding to proclaim a 
general amnesty for all prisoners arrested 
or convicted under the Espionage Act ‘‘ and 
whose offenses were in the nature of expres- 
sions of opinion and not of overt acts.” They 
draw attention to the fact that every country 
in Europe has released prisoners of the same 
class and that, besides, the sentences im- 
posed for such offenses were nowhere as 
severe as in the United States. 


THE West Virginia Bureau of Negro Wel- 
fare and Statistics has recently made a sur- 
vey of the Negro in the coal industry’ in 
that state. From interviews with employ- 
ers it concludes that the Negro worker com- 
‘pares favorably in efficiency, regularity and 
loyalty with the workers of other races em- 
ployed in the coal fields. 


the charter of his own and his children’s 


This result, he claims, has - 


x 


- more intelligent than a dime or a q 


_ work in that state. 


are gan held in tro atic Ottawa Naa | 


ip ee 
GEORGE E. HAYNES, whose studie 

the Negro in industry du ‘ 
war have aroused much in 
position as director of the bureau of Ne 
Economics in the United States Departr 
of Labor and joined the staff of the con 

sion on the Church and Race | 
the Federal ign of the a 


PANHANDLING on. the streets o 
York is so easy it is discouraging, 
P. Gates of the Joint Application B 
New York in regard to an expeditio 
one cold night this winter by himself | i 
- Major Edward Underwood of the Salva 

Army. At the end of an hour tl ci 
lected over three dollars. They : 
the best prospects were men conve y 
other men. “No one took the trouble to 
us any questions or to offer us any 


flipped out with a kindly impulse nD “dee 
but with as little thought as one would 
to patting a ray dog.” 


DR. JOHN M. ‘BALDY, ‘commissio: e 

the new Pennsylvania Department of Pub bl 
Welfare created by the legislature last } ye 
holds one of the pivotal positions in s 
The bill creating 
department [see the Survey for May | 
1921] abolished the former Committee 6 
Lunacy and the. State Board of Public Chai 
ities, and gave even wider powers te 
new department. For many years 
Baldy has been president of the Board ‘ 
Medical Education and Licensure of P ut 
sylvania. In that capacity, although he k ha 
no legal powers, he was, nevertheless, ab 
to establish high standards of medical edi 
cation in the state. The Board of P » 
Welfare, upon which there are two w 
members, gives promise of support for a 
yanced and improved social work in B 
sylvania. 


NORTH CAROLINA, « called the | a “Wi 
sin of the South,” is one state in whi 
woman may rise to high office in social) 
Mrs. Clarence A. Johnson is now ser 
‘her first year as commissioner of the 
of Charities and Public Welfare. She 
previously director of child welfare o 
board. According to the press of the | 
she was appointed to this Position no 
cause it is necessarily a woman’s job. 
is a man’s job in responsibility and 
and administration, and a woman of 
energy and devotion and ability has b 
called to it because there was not an a‘ 
able man in the state who possessed 1 
perience and training the qualifi 
which she possesses.” At the same tim 
she was chosen, Professor Howard 
Odum, director of the school of public v 
fare at the University of North Carol 
was selected as consulting expert te 
board, : 


OTTO F. BRADLEY, secretary of the 
nepin County (Minnesota) Tuberc 
Committee and the Hennepin County Pu 
Health Association, has become executii 
secretary of the Centralized Budg 
Philanthropies of Milwaukee. The Bu 
which was organized in 1916 and 
first campaign for funds in 1917, is sepa: 
from the Central Council of Social Agence 
Its task is to raise money for its member 
“ganizations, to prevent new institutions f: 
springing up which might conflict 

other agencies shes in n the field, to 


for te NaaRaD 


December, 1921. ee Pil- - 


and of the social service work 

h it. _He has strongly favored 

stem for certain types of insane 

He was also one of those chiefly 

ble for the passage of a resolution 

pee State boos Develop- 
th 


ards of honors in we times have 
popular as that ‘of the Edward Bok 
1 in Philadelphia to Leopold 


, for the most noteworthy civic 
mt of the year. 
, Prize of ten thousand oN ase 


London. It is told that when a reprex 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
the course of looking up various 


0b 


ly, to interview Stokowski, he asked 
‘air-haired youth playing football with 
rs in the yard to direct him; that youth 
Stokowski, their. choirmaster, star 
t of Elgar, Parry and Stanford. 

‘tokowski has made the Philadelphia Or- 
stra what it is—some believe the fore- 
n America; he has secured its future 
cially and developed with its artistic 
also its effectiveness as a force for 
eauty, as for instance through his con- 
ts for children and his constant coopera- 
™, with other artists and societies in Phil- 
i:lphia to advance musical education. But 
have made Brahms and others of the 


Whufhcient accomplishment to deserve this 
ession of public gratitude. 


ygiene, | ius first i 


oe during 1906, 'e 


conductor of the | Philadelphia — 


The award also — 


London recommended for the posi- ° 
of choirmastér, came to St. James’, Pic-— 


pmposers a living reality in America ! 


( ee Alameda, California 


+ f 


{st 


"Bangor, Maine — 


“Birmingham, Alabama 


Copies of the Coal number i in quantity for use in 
current events clubs or other groups may be order 
- Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York, 
ep sent to one address at the following rates: Tae 

| _ Single copy... . Wats a heeessipiSerry tines pe 300 . 


gia or morc. Opies coo 


Henry Schneider ; 


“Albany, New York — 


‘The Green aReOe: 


“Atlanta, Georgia 
_ Miller’s Book Shop — 


; Suara ‘New York — 


Zepp’s : \ 
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"Baltimore, Maryland 


At leading hook tores and news- 


stands: 


O. Crosby Bean 


Beaumont, Texas 


DJ, Hicks 


"Berkeley, California ; 
At leading bookstores and news~ — 
stands i ate, 


‘The Studio Book Shop 


Boston, Massachusetts 


At leading Doom ares ratagy BEES 
stands 


- Brockton, Massachusetts 


“This is Holmes ’’ 


Brookline, Massachusetts - i 
W. D. Paine 


| Cambridge, Massachusetts 


At leading bookstores and news- 
stands , 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Hanson-Holden Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Book Shelf 


Cleveland, Ohio X 


At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 


_ Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Grimwood’s 
Columbus, Georgia 
The White Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 
McClelland Book Store 


Dayton, Ohio 
The Pettibone-McLean Co, 


Detroit, Michigan 
Macauley Bros. 


NGLE. copies. at the Coal ribet of Shae Gr ! 
can be purchased at the bookstores and newsstands list 
~ below. These stores also accept yearly subscriptions t 
_ Survey Graphic and The Survey. : 


aS): or more copies. ee eeeeeees 
50 or more See 


bene 


100 or ‘more copies. Re Ae mann eis 
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East Orange, New. a aes 
Brick Church Book Shop 


; Erie, Pennsylvania 


Erle Dry Goods Co. — 


Evanston, Illinois — 
H. E. Chandler & Co. 


- Everett, Massachusetts p 4G 


Edward B. ‘Noyes 


- Everett, Washington 


W. H. English 


Fall River, Massachusetts 


ty 83 Brown: Co.) 9-4) 05 


Gary, Indiana sepee: 
Tribe of “Ky Inc. 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
A. E. Brown 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 
W. K. Stewart Co.. 
Ithaca, New York 
Osborne’s Store 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Doubleday Page Book Store 


Kingston, New York | 
_ Forsyth & Davis 


LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
- W. B. Borman 


Lewiston, Maine 
H. R. Alden — 


_ Long Beach, California 


Hewitt’s Bookstore 


Los Angeles, California 
At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 

Lynchburg, Virginia 
J. P. Bell Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The New Era Book Shop 


Moline, Illinois 
A. D. Webster 


Muskegon, Michigan 
Kuizenga & Whipple 


Newark, New Jersey 


At leading bookstores and news- 
stands 


ew Haven, Connecticut 
Yale Cooperative Corp. 


Please mention TH Sugvax when writing to advertisers 


we ‘stands 


; Ogden, Utah 


; . Rochester, New York 


“San Francisco, California an 


_ Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


’ Springfield, Iljnois 


“Prices on es uantiis furnished en : 


Oconto, Bes é 
S. W. Ford Drug Co, 


Portland, Oregon _ ° 
S48. Blows ay vem 

Richmond, Virginia 
L. ‘P. Levy Co. 


Tsaac B. Lazarus — 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Foster Book & Cigar Co. 


St. Paul, Minnesota — [ 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 


At leading bookstoi a 
Stone? res and te 
Shreveport, Louisiana oa 
Hirsch & Leman Co, 


Sioux City, lowa ame 
The Book & Gift Shop 


Cataract Book & Stationery Co, si 


Coe Bros, 


Syracuse, New York 

Womrath & Peck, Inc. 

c/o W. Y. Foote & Co, 
Tacoma, Washington 3% 
P. K. Pirret & Co. a 
Trenton, New Jersey 

Clayton L. Traver 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Clarke & Co. 

Waco, Texas 
Norman H, Smith & Co. 


Washington, D. C. 


At seoine bookstores and news- { 
stands 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania j 
Deemer & Co. 


= 


% _ consecutive insertions. 


wars Address Advertising 
; Department 


ced social service medical worker in 
on with Children’s Home and Hos- 
Give specific infor- 
in first letter. 4147 SuRvVEY. 


RVISOR wanted for Jewish Family 


Agency. Must. be trained case 
irker with supervisory experience. Also 
ied Economics HESS Must 


i) RICT WORKER wanted for Jew- 
nen ‘amily Care pheno. 4154 Survey. 


S. ae e pee Easton, Pa, anne 

ay address J. S. Heberling, c/o Social 
a1 League, Easton, Pa., stating quali- 

experience and present salary. 


| of 100 beds in New York City. 
t provided. 


aadiagis institution. Write eg 


RON, Jewish, assistant to superin- 
t in ae to supervise the gen- 


“Send Pe aicaion including age, 
cations and experience, to A. D. 
ber, Jewish Foster Home, Station G, 
elphia, Pa. 


\NTED: Cottage- mother, Tesrieh, not 


. ay teres twenty children. Apply super- 
tendent, 469 River Street, Paterson, N. J. 


WANTED: Headworker -for a Protes- 
nt Hospital in Connecticut. Must be pleas- 


152 ‘SURVEY. 


‘WANTED: Social Bugene’ Worker ex- 
perienced in handling female delinquents, 
capable doing educational, preventative 
and after care work. Apply Family Wel- 
fare Bureau, Columbus, Georgia. 


HOSPITALS, Industrials, communities, 
‘needing social workers, dietitians, house- 
| keepers, secretaries, address Miss Richards, 

- Providence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston 
~ Office, Trinity Court, 16 "Jackson Hall. Fri- 
_ days 11 to 1. Address Providence. 


“GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 
‘tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
'N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


‘Placement Bureau for employer and em- 
ployee: superintendents, housekeepers, ma- 
trons, secretaries, governesses, dietitians, 

- mothers’ helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WANTED: Matron or Domestic Nurse to 
care for children in small Institution. Write 
particulars (out of town) Mrs. Fred H. 
Levy, 40 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


"CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display Beet emnienta: 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to. \he inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
umber, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1. 50. Discounts on three or more | 
Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


'TIAN AND HOUSEKEEPER for. 


Splendid opportunity 


_ position, 


ng personality, capable and experienced. — 


‘ike 


112 East 19th Street 
_ * New York City 


WANTED: By small Jewish Home for 
Children woman to take physical care of 
children five years of age and under. 4075 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Jewish Case worker to take 
charge of department dealing with delin- 
quent girls. Must have exceptional training 
and experience: State full particulars. 
4133 SuRvVEY. ; 

Hehe : 
TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and private 
Education | 


schools, colleges and universities. 
Service, Southern Building, Washington, 


t 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Executive position social or. 


welfare organization. College graduate, 
semester’s work at University in Community 
organization. Year’s experience executive 
secretary Red Cross. 
cellent references. 1214 Linden Ave., 
ville, Tennessee. 


WANTED: By experienced handicraft and 


social service worker, position in or near 
large eastern city. Good opportunity of 
more value than salary. 4155 SURVEY. 

ee MAN, 28, married, Columbia 
M 
higher educational institution, just returned 
extensive trip Europe for newspaper, sev- 
eral languages, including Yiddish. Open 
for engagement, social or settlement work. 
4160 SURVEY, / 

GRADUATE NURSE, calore hospital 
social service experience, holding executive 
desires social work. Preferably 
church work. 4148 Survey. 

YOUNG MAN, seven years’ experience 
in settlement, institutional and Y. M. C. A, 
work, desires a position. Ready to report. 
at once. 4149 Survey. 


WANTED: Position 


Graduate of National Service School, Wash-. 
ington, D. C. References. 4150 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE with twenty years’ ‘exten- 
sive and intensive experience in work with 
delinquent, dependent and under privileged 
boys desires correspondence with organiza- 
tions having use for such a man. Indus- 
trial schools or large orphanages preferred. 
At present congenially and permanently em- 
ployed in executive capacity. Best of rea- 
sons for considering possibility of change. 
4144 SURVEY. 

SUPERVISOR: Single, with institutional 
and settlement experience ; delinquent juve- 
niles; qualified printer; athletic instructor ; 
desires connection child-caring work imme- 
diately. Anywhere. 4136 SuRVEY. 


MAN of 35 wishes Executive Secretaryship — 


or other administrative position in Social 
Welfare work. A connection of. this kind 
with a Civic League, or other similar or- 
ganization, would be desirable. Any section 
of the country considered. 4156 SURVEY. 


; ecllent as Aine fie Seah 


Py 


_ paid $1.50. 


Good personality, ex- 
Nash- ~ 


as low as consistent with highest q 


§.G. Harris” 
A Plea and a Pl 


in Psychology, formerly director 


BOOK-BINDI 


in Social Service . 
Work by trained and experienced worker. . 


_ speeches, debates. 


¢ nue, New York. 


_ mecessary, details Free. di syndic 
St. ae Mo. ie 


Please mention Tux Survuy when writing to advertisers 


pital or social as tags. 414 


Five rooms, lot 50 x 200. Opposi 
County reservation. One hour from Ne 
Price, $1,800. A. Chown, St. Cloud 
West Ese ee N. J. f 


“STATION ERY 


THIRSTY bloneue event? free on re 
also samples of excellent stationery fo 2 
sonal and professional use. Franklin 
ery, _ Warner, New Hampshire. 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery 
any type of correspondence. 200 she 
high grade note paper and 100 env 
printed with your name and addr 
Samples on request. L 
283 Second Aves “Troy, NV oer 


_MISCELLAN EOUS 


One of the most sume in the y 
State. Both fruit and ornamentals at p 


Catalogue on request — 


Box G | _ Tarrytown, 


(for the effective Org’n of Am. Clerks an 
fessional Employees): Part 1, 30c.; Pt. 2, 
Will you help to make America safe for t 
When? MASMALGA SERRE 
Nick, Stats 40S," Box 18, 


“Home-Making as Prolene 
‘Is a. 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s 


g for many well-paid positions | 
for home-making efficiency. — 


Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chica 


EGGELING BINDERY, 114-16 E. 13th St.,N 


Telephone, Stuyvesant 8912. 
Write for descriptive Literature 


‘We assist ? 
RESEARCH: reer areas 
Hxpert, scholarly Se] 
AUTHOR’S RDSHARCH BURMAU, 500 Bit 


ROOM WANTED 
YOUNG business woman, Jewish, w: 
reasonable room with refined family v 


of Gramercy Park. References exch 
4156 SURVEY. 


MSS. WANTED 
STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, 


EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writ 
for newspapers, magazines.. Experien 


Hu WILLIAMS PRINTING COMP. NY, ao) 


Socran Work. Community Responsibil- 
_A review of the Cincinnati Social Unit ex- 
ent by Courtenay Dinwiddie with statistics 
ulth services in the unit district by Bennett 
ead, Price, 35c. New York School of Social 
st 22d St., New York. 
Yall of Christian ministry written 
ecent—college graduates of Hart- | 
eological Seminary, 
leading denominations. Hartford - 
y Press, Hartford, Conn. ae 
2 THW Cross, by Kirby Page. An 
High; ihe raed th the Natle : an 
Highly « ended by the Nation, the 
morrow, the Christian Century, Harry 

m Fosdick, Bishop McCon hn Hi 


AND Mary Livn AND Save ON $35 a- 
. weekly budget plan. Records kept in 


. Am. School of Home Econo- . 
69 St., Chicago. - Price, 10 cents. 
Complete free information on re- 
F, Bergengren, 5 Park Square, 


ist 19 St., New York, 
Harp Timms, Edited by Bruno 


8 Committee on 
including all of the essential parts and 
mendations. Reprinted from The SuERvuHY. 
ts a copy, postpaid. 
St., New York, — ; 
The American Spirit in the Heart of 
i review of the social survey of the 
ague and an examination of Czecho- 
mtributions to the world’s store of cul- 
_ Cover in four colors. A, special issue of 

VEY. 25 cents. The Survey, 112 East 
» New York. ee ’ ‘ 


= 


‘PERIODICALS 
sts @ Une per month, four wee: inser- 
unohanged taraupnoet pregpiroe rt 
merican Journal of Nursing sh t 
which trained nurses are taking in the bee 
of the world. Put it in your library 
year. 19 W. Main St., Rochester, N. 


Service; monthly; $3.00 a 


S Service Association of New York 
c., 19 Hast 72d Street, New York. 

URNAL OF APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 
8 main articles on social problems by 

1 “par of the United 


versity Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; 
ished by the National Giouhittes for’ Men: 
Hygiene, 870 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


LKES — Newand improved binders 
are ready. Simple, loose- 
} leaf, easy to handle. Put 
in each issue as received. 
At the end of the volume 
in six months, we supply 
an index free. The 26 
issues of a Survey volume 
make an illustrated refer- 
-ence book useful for 
years. Survey binders 
ss sie pos oaid a ve U.S. 
‘a end order and check to 
RVEY The Survey, 112 East 
=———— 19 Street, New York. 


--and that the following is, 


representing —~lisher, editor, managing editor, and 


__ Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, 


- Allowanca Book. Am. School of — 
omi 19 W. 69th St., Chicago. 
0 cents each. 3 


MmALs, by Florence Nesbitt. Minimum | 


so state.) 


j 4 Ino-~—_ curity holders, if 
_-A summary of the report of Mayor. — 
Unemployment, now out — 


or other securities other 


.», RE- 

ONGRESS 
of the Survey, Poe 
ork, N. Y., for April 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and 
for the State and county quarrel personally 
appeared Arthur P. Kellogg, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager. of The Survey, 

ing is, to the best of his 

knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 

_ for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: | 
1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
business 
managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, 
ne., 112 East 19 Street, New York City; Editor, 
Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New York 
City; Managing Editor, Bruno Lasker, 112 East 
19 Street, New York ae Business Manager, 
Arthur P, Kellogg, 112 © st 19 Street, New 
York City. — 
> 2, That " _ na 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names_and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) Survey 
¢ ew York 
laws of the State of New York with over 1,600 
-members. It has no stocks or bonds. President, 
Robert W. de Forest, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y.;Vice-Presidents, Henry R. Seager, 
Columbia University, New. York, Wiig Vey 
Everit Macy, “Chilmark,” Scarborough-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.; Secretary, Ann R. Brenner, 112 
East 19 Street, New York, N.- 
Arthur P. Kellogg, 112 East 19 


Street, New 
York, N, Y. 5 


3. That the known bondholders, sorzasees y 
ng 1- 


and other security holders owning or holdi 

per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 

gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
one. é 


the owners are: (Give names and — 


City, a non-commercial corporation under the 


= 


Y.; Treasurer, 


4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving | 


owners, stockholders, and se- 


the names of the 2 : 
if any, contain not only the list 


‘of stockholders ‘and security 


appears upon the books of the company as 


The SuRvEY, 112 — frustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 


mrt 


t holders as they. ~ 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
_ in cases where the stockholder or security holder 


name of the person or corporation for whom | 


such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s 28 - 
the circumstances and- eta under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
; than as so stated by him. 
[Signed] ARTHUR_P. KELLOGG, 
ati : Business Manager. 
F Ee apne sours ibes before me this 22d 
- day o arch, 5 ; 
a [Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
New York County Clerk’s No. 144; New 
York County Register’s No. 22056. 
Commission Expites April 27, 1922. 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 
THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
~SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


YOUR REAL ESTATE 


Have you a Cottage, Camp or Bun- 
galow To Rent or For Sale? 


- Have you Real Mstate transactions of 
any kind pending? 
Try the Surgvny’s Classified columns. 
F RATES 
25c, an agate line $3.50 an inch 
Discounts 


3 insertions 10% 
Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 


New York Oity 


6 insertions 15% 


112 Hast 19th Street. 


ull knowledge and belief, as to 


TIONAL LHAGUH FOR.PHACH AND FREDDOM : 
BritisH Suction: April 13-27. ‘ Open to 
all men and women who wish to study . 
promote international knowledge.” Nei 
lands, Keswick, Hngland. Apply to Dor 
ee Evans, 55 Gower St., ‘Londo 
SumMuR SCHOOLS OF THH WOMEN’S INTERNA 
TIONAL LHAGUE FOR PBHACH AND FRDnDC 
GERMAN Section: August 1-15. 
Lauenstein, Upper Franconia. Apply 
Zentral-Btiro, _Leuchtenbergpalast, Odeo 
splatz 4, II, Munich. French Sm 
Later in August. Varese, Italy. A 
Miss Balch, Maison Internationale, 
du Vieux College, Geneva. 
SnconD NaTIONAL CONFERENCE OF THN Soc 
SeRvich WORKERS OF THH FE OPA 
CHURCH: June 19-22. Wickford, © 
CaTHOLIC HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION | 
Unitnp STatms AND CaNnaDA: Seventh 
Teal Convention. June 20-23. 
on. 2 
NATIONAL FIRE PROTHOCTION ASS 
May 9-11, Atlantic City, N. J._ 
fonte-Haddon Hall. Address N. 
- 87 Milk St., Boston, Pa ngtl 
-ScHoon or CITIZMNSHIP, TRINITY 
Under the <Auspices of the 
League of Women Voters. April. 
ity College, Hartford, Conn. 
FELLOWSHIP FOR A CHRISTIAN Soc 
May 10-11. Lake Mohonk, N. Y 
.--Conference. Kirby Page, 311 
~ Ave., Hasbrouck Heights, N. Ji — 
INSTITUTE OF POLITICS SUMMBR 
July 27-Aug, - Series of 
foreign politics and international rel 
Open to the public. Williams Colle. 
_ liamstown, Mass, [eae 
ONCERT OF NuGRO Music, for the Ben 
Manassas Industrial School for 
Youth. April 3, 8.30 P.,m., Carneg: 


Bur; 


ie 


z 


New York, — “ : tne 
DRAMA LeAaGUH OF AmbRICcA, Third Annu 
Institute. August 14-20. Francis 


_ School; Chicago. For Bnglish and d 
teachers and community and recreation 
workers. Address Drama League, 5: 
Van Buren St., Chicago. ; 
FornIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, 
Hotel Astor. Luncheon discussion, Shoul 
the Treaty Making Power of the Senat 
__ be Curtailed? Be 
JUNIOR AUXILIARIES OF THH COUNCIL 
JEWISH Wommpn. April 238-25. _ 
Sinai Center, Chicago. Executive Secret 
| 305 West 98 St., New York. : 
LEAGUH FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
6, 6.30 P. M. Dinner at Aldine Clul 
man Angell to speak on the Nation 
Impulse and Industrial Democracy. Tickets 
2.50. Room 931, 70 Fifth Ave., New Yo 
Survey ASsSociaATHS: 112 Hast 19 St., New 
York. Informal talk and tea for members 
every Friday afternoon at four. Memb 
and friends from out of.town es 
welcome. 


° 


pecially 


Arr WAGES Too HicH? By Basil M. Manly. — 
The People’s Legislative Service, Washing- — 
ton. Price, 10 cents. | ; : 

ScHOOL GROUNDS AND PLAY, 


By Henry S. pe 


Curtis. Bureau of Education. Bulletin 45, 
1921,- Government Printing Office, Wash-— 
ington. Price, 5 cents. 


THE FRANCIS Scort Kry ScHooLt. By Charles —_ 
A. Bennett. Bureau of Education. Bul- — 
letin 41, 1920. Government Printing Office, 
Washington. Price, 5 cents. ee 

DIVIDENDS FROM VENPREAL DISHASD CONTROL, 
United States Public Health Service. 


Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Price, 5 cents. Lge 
_ReEPoRT OF STATH FIHLD AGENT FOR ADULT Ba 


\ 


BLIND TO THH STATH BOARD OF CONTROL OF a0 


scones By Elizabeth V. MacCarthy, feee 
gent. a 
COMPARATIVH STATISTICS OF STATE Hos- = 2 


PITALS FOR MBNTAL DISEASES, 1920. B a : 
Horatio M. Polloack, M.D., and Hdith Mm. “ta L 
Forbush. Bureau of Statistics, National os 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 870 Fifth pt 
Ave., New York. : ‘ 
A PROGRAM FOR THN STATISTICS OF THR 
VENEREAL DISHASES. By Louis I. Dublin 
and Mary Augusta Clark. Reprint from 
Social Hygiene, Oct., 1921. The American 
Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 105 West 
40 St., New York. 
Tar UNITED STATES AND THD HcoONoMIC 
EQUILIBRIUM oF BurRorPpr. By Paul D. 
Cravath. Address before the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, Feb., 1922. National Head- 
quarters, 3 West 29 St., New York, 


Please mention Ton Survny when writing to advertisers 


Ry 


ie 65 Days of Detigutul Cruising for $600 and Up 


"Sailing from New York, ae, 3, 1923 


a Genome ali two anode. in. the casio a ae bine: Medi Laer. ne 
* You will have escaped the most trying weather of the i at home ppc 
: and ae be full of energy. fora ee oh hee work. . wait 


hash, he Juxurious S. 8. Empress of Séotanithe peas: of Mie: rami ec Pacifie a 
i : Lapeciue hah Liana every sore iors rt. | i fe : 


N ) hathicr no on aie any of la travel’ arrangements. Byery 
detail carefully pa ahead an yous? puiogmen ehicatonal 
‘euae and interest. ite | 
“You Will Think [—— | = Apanaigeras f 
| u Wi ink — a You will Vian ee a - Special Features = 
<a year is a long time ih , 
ahead to make your | Funchal ee Cairo aa I 5 
“plans, but the 1922 | Cadiz | ‘Naples 8/0); nuke oe eoae 
PMeditertanean:|-Seyille | ~ Rome els gi 
Cc se on ee 'Gibraltar!) ° as Pompei Ce 
within ei ee fhe ‘ . MSS 
: and a 8! Algiers ys yy Villefranche. Amiable Chaperons_ : 
. Tels Important P haleron Bay Monte Carlo uth Guides and Directors ns 
that reservations be Constantinople a Havre } aes . ea 
Arma d.¢ immediately, ns Caifa vee Liverpool ah hi is planned to fous: : 
while there is an op- | Jerusalem  —_ Quebec | party of congenial. peo- 
portunity to book at | Alexandria. =~ Montreal | ple who read ee 


ee Stop-overs 


{ 


the price you want to 11 : nw , 
Ae SNe | New York 2 : irene are Will you join? 


* 


Write Today for Ilustrated Book iy Dingrem Mailed Free, postpaid 
Address Clark Cruise, Care of The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York a 


| 
{ atta 


Please mention THH Survgy when writing to advertisers 


ee T. Devine 


RS 


| ore at a the Klan tea? 


- George L. Bell” 42 


og Mas Siegrist 


In ‘Ounce of Ram nee New ‘Je ersey? s «Fight on Vice—But Women’s 
‘Toil . » -—Where Social Workers Go Wrong—Three Shifts. versus 


_ Two Te hate tadusteial Relations in Norway | 
"SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


- - - Pres R. Johnson 


( Relief of Unemployment ya 
- Elisabeth Altmann-Gottheimer, M.D. 


Ww Poor i in 1 Germany — ~ ge 
Divorce i in Denmark—Trends i in Social Service 
\ 


)= INDUSTRY: Industrial Hygiene 


A Workers’ Health Bureau in Spain - BO ade - Mary Senior 
Pax Platform for the Industrial Physician - - = - Otto Geier, M.D. 
I: * - - - Theresa Wolfson 


. osture and Fatigue -_ - as 


‘Industrial Health Laboratories—Rag Towns—Output and Hours 
of Work — Coal Mine Fatalities —Industrial Hygiene News 


OK REVIEWS CONFERENCES COMMUNICATIONS SOCIAL STUDIES 


$5.00 . a Year 


je este 


‘HE AM ERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE ; HURCHES ) 
ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massachu- F> per tps hee Wet ag iby ay by 30 Protestant denominations. Rey. 
etts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. Emerson, Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., 

ec’y; National eadquarters, American Red Cross, Washington, D. Cc. Commission on the. Church and Social Service— 
Organization to promote development of social work in hospitals and dis- exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; A 
pensaries. paneat meeting with National Conference of Social Work. oN bell, research ase’t.; Inez M. iaaldinde iseeiae: i 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. E Pp. 
ee pa nearens, 1 sec’y.; ant Fests oa se hte For aveanate public enoley: HAMPT a INSTITUTE—J, H. Scoville, sec’y. ; jnSePint * 
ment service; industrial safety an ea. laws; workmen’s compensation; oir rs. x 
unemployment, old age and health insurance; ’ maternity protection ; one "ilustrated Meerstarge Neither’ a State nor a Sore 
day's rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. Publishes “‘The American i ‘ 

j Legislation Review.” Annual membership, $3.00. PP aye 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED 

ERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL Culbert Faries, dir, 245 E. 23rd St., New York. Maintain 

ORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field director ; training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial aK 

David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 E. 22d Street, New od Giusti sane ter teoinian meee oe gma ap pan pe 

basy eha’ 

Gates ee eos A cae Sra thal owas mnnrerirn iid other precisl sé agencies in plans to put the’ disabled man “ back on ti 
os yas eg 


EB Gregg principal G. 


roll.” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 

tional Social Workers’ Mik iy An ore Romeyn Taylor, director, 130 LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY es 
East 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of professional social Socialist rage egumr cet pias, secretary; Room 931, 70 F: 
workers devoted to raising social work standards and requirements, Mem- New York City. Object—Education for a new social ’ orde: 
pare open, to auahben ‘social workers, production for use and not for profit. Annual ee oe 
and $25. 00. Special rates for students. 


ii 


os CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMEE. } : 

= me NATIONA A ON H Ni 

LITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. Urges OpRED NAL, ASSOCIATIC pRdbde igs ADVANCEMEN T 

enatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; maternal nursing; 79 Fifth ‘Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans’ th 

infant welfare consultations ; care of children of ean age and school sights of American citizenship. Furnishes information regarding 
age eran? lems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 350 iseseiic. 

See Pla) ship, $1 mower: * L 
AMERICAN country np ASSOCIATIONS. ie Butterfield pres S : ape 

¢ at ; ann, vice president; E. C. eman, executive secretary ; A 9 

Nat 'T. Frame, Morgantown, West_Virginia, field remanesh ; Repharises NATIONAL BOAR 9 oF mE, vouNa < WOMEN’ CHRI 

th fuente aspect of country life. Membership $3.00 social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young wom 

ty a ; eens tains National. Training School which offers through its f 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. for ae pb ne 


Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitari Battle Creek, Mich. Organized. 
for Beet ot of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. tions, made avin P ersonnel bathed atijesssine Section. 


Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cathedral St, Baltimore, Md. Z 3 
f é NATIONAL. CATHOLIC ‘WELFARE > COUNCIL—Oficiat N 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labore for an interna- p Peay oh he omen | Cpginications Gassoichusente Avenue, 


tional peace of dustion. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2. 00 4 
‘cast Arthur D et reste eerai and editor, 612-614 Colorado Build- ‘Corea Sees: Rev. Joha J. Burke, CS.P. 
ing, eae Y . C. i NE Department of Education—Rev. James a Bey Bone Sec 


Ly eke of Se FOO iG. Monahan, Dir ector. 
MERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American | Department of Laws Acton SB etre Yahe A. Ryoe tad Fo 


enologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress ors, J 
sella ‘Michigan, October, 1922. E. R. ae general secretary, 135 eG ideas Liccv whee ae Director, Justia Me 
Hast 18 sree New York City. at National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral V 


i Benson; Exec. Sec’, Ck Michael J. Slattery. - 
_ AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE, CONTROL ok CANCER—Fraoh Fe Nemonat Sey ke vs pasta Wenee Ficrident. ain Sie 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; . t., New York. To disseminate | . 

owledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. None cise Sa eS oie. 


Publication free on Teauest, Annual membership dues, $5. - \ Bureau of Immigration—National irector, Bruce-M. Mohler 


‘THE AMERICAN SOctaL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 

_ Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Love: 

- prostitution, the reduction of venereal acaauban and the promotion of sound 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural in 

‘sex education. Information and catal ogue of pamphlets upon request. Works for improved laws and administration ; ildren’s codes 

_ Annual membership dues, $2._ Membershi ILD. gen, ais etd magering and _health, schools, recreation, de penden: delinquency, etc. Annu 
monthly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. eh $2, $5, $10, $25 and $10 includes quarterly, * The Ameri 


‘ CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 SESE, Ave., | 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, director. NATIONAL eo'y- 70 WELIARE,assoctaciOM, anc d 
_ To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage ‘exhibit. material whieh ‘wlspalises the ciples and conditions 
_ the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods health, well being and education of pepe en, Cooperates wit 
of haha oa A mae a cuchere hed ouble tutat Gerbers Let json Hien public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in communi 
ie ‘or - 7 i 
eee: to advise in organization of local child health programs. state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


ae ELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A lesan of agencies .t. THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYG 
hans pene understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- Walter B. James, sia Dr. Thomas W. Salm an, med. dir.; . 
ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make | Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. 
available in a: art of the field the assured results of successful effort. Clifford W. Heer; sec’ y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York Ci 
The League will be glad to consult with any agency, with a view to assist: on mental reed oeagge Earl nervous and mental disorders, feeb! e- 
ing it in eieeesing or ecg bosom its children’s work. C. C. Carsten’s, epi A aa gy Cats a nology ae war nina ang fe soctetiee 
iN it 1} dren, Phy 
Ny director, 130 E. 22nd St., ork. . Lrgiena)” Gaartetin, €2 a year ! 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St. New York. Miss 
Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. secy. Promotes civic NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert Ww. 
peopcranan education, religion and social welfare in the United States,  Pres., becwsers W. H. Parker, sec’y., 25 East Ninth Street, Ci 


, Cuba, Europe. y Sabon cg nae ani a an ewan to ieee re Pp 
tgs f Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. S. J. Rosensohn umanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of social service | 
Nae aes = — Ros the protection and education of immigrant women and Each year it holds an annual meeting, Publishes: in_ permanent | 


Proceedings of this meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 1 
ninth annual meeting, and Conference will be held in Providenc 
Island, in June 22-29, 1922, Proceedings are sent free of cha 


ComMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Aye. New irembers upon “Payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


York act Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. Citizenship 
through right tise of leisure. A national civic organization which on request 
helps local communities to work out a leisure time program. : NATIONAL fom anaes ce FOR THE PREVENTION oF 

NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis 

EUGENICS Hipage Creek Mich. Chancellor David Starr field sec’y.; Mrs. Ni rrat as Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E, band | St.,. 

pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. Objects: To furnish information, ayinics, lantern slides, lectures, 

A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, hereditary im- literature of es ocmM tan thie free, quantities < cone aclu 
ventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. York State Committee. | iS 


Please mention Tan Survey when writing to advertisers ‘ 


E—4 d St., invew: 
‘lorence Kelley, 1 sec’y iotes_ legislation for enlightened © 
‘ds r© minors in and for honest | Eodncta ming mini- 
ze commissions a hour day, 10 ht work, federal regulation 
“honest cloth” ‘legislation. Publications — 


ndleclowed min 
oe nzaton: of Reighbortiood ie. ae i Pes: ge 


/EALTH COUNCH—Livingrton Farrand, M. D., 
: ficer. For the © 
Publicati 


ONAL ORGANIZATION, Te PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 

ealth C il—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 
standardization of 
Official 


‘ork, For development and 
aintains | jibrary and paecatcasl service. 
Nee ‘ : 


{ 
aN 1 
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uf 


“‘LEAGUE—For_ social service amon, 
Pres. 5 ugene inckle ones, exec. sec y.3 
stablishea committees o 

ity pitas Trains Negro moral workers. 


"Negroes, 
127 E, 


don, president, Headquarters, hase Chica; cago. waborr Evanston, Illi- 
To secure effective enforcement of the 
welfare of. the American people Sereune the departments of _ 
elfare, Women in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
Sa eceagen: and other allied fiel a of endeavor. ‘oes 
nion evar. ati idied at Head quarters. es 


NA women’s ‘TRADE. BNION ‘LEAGUE—Mrs, Raymond 
1 South Ashland B bn Chicago, Ill. 
she work shop through organization and also for the 
Rppteeeye: sears so StORmation given. : een 


} RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
on Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. 
, secretary. Special attention given to organization of year-round 

recreation systems, Information available on wPieyeround and 
ty, enter activities, and a cata Wea 


ORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 


or all. C. G. Hoag, sec ee 1417 Locust St., PBuadele - 
Ps » entitles to abactes ‘R. Review. 


y cE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, ‘Mich. For 
dy of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the Eu-— 
egistry, and lecture courses and various allied activities. - j. H. 
res. 5 B. N. Corer sec’y. > 


LL _oaGe FOUNDATION For the fas ravement of Living Con: 
John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., w York. Departments: 
Organization, | Child- Helping, Education, Statistica, ecreation, 
‘dial Loans, Surveys and ibits, Industrial Studies, Library, South- 
ighland "Division. 

D the: public in practical and inexpensive form some of 
resul sor its work. estaloene sent upon Spence, 


the most 


KEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the trainin 
an experiment in’ race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
hes information on all phases of the race problem and on the 

and methods. Robert R. aa prin.; Warren Togs, treas. ; 
‘#H lsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. : 


Ss? EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Miller, 
en West 23rd ys A clearing-house for Workers’ Education. 
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white and colored peopl le 


oy : _ things saa eTaet us conte to Hoglieea a 
ONA WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna | ‘ 


ighteenth Amendment, to 


Stands for self- , 
Zit 


The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation — , 
_ are the sympathies of the governmental officials in the case of 


‘ot Negro 


Tuske- | 


York, 


i ihe Appeal to niclligedee 
For a million ages the world has been ruled. by ( 
appetite has grown by what it fed upon—until recently. ‘J 
is to say, for some three thousand years humanity has liste 
more or Tess ages to occasional Uae a 


im even the advocates of ahi ine of. ear admit npn the 2 
full sway of sympathy and love implies and involves the 

making of human nature. Such remaking, barring 
pein ane involves the use of eee To 


hee way ie them by means of an Caelliee temal 
man nature and the world’ of social institutions. 


the isiaes of cheat niveoee’ Of strikes? 
in general, today? What are your newspapers ‘sa 
coal strike? Whom are they blaming for it? © Upon 
base their charges of blame? What are your ministers sa. 
Your lawyers? Your teachers? Your leading | ine: 
Have you any individuals, or groups, or institutions that ar 
for investigations in the strike. areas? Do any of. your” 
call for the application of intelligence to these questions ? 

What attitudes are your public officials taking in these 
Are they talking about “taking action”? What sort of 
“Drastic” or intelligent action? On which side of 1 
do you find the labor leaders? Do they want unintellig 
or do they mane ghee action? set, ahead 


Institutions That Play Bair 
®. Can you a the facts about industrial or political 


mane Their political ‘opponents to the same extent a th ir, 
own side? What attitudes do you find in your courts? Ar 
judges impartial? Are your sheriffs and policemen taking. s 
disputes involving political, economic or ‘religious opinions ? 


or lockout—with the workers or with the operators? Can an official 
be neutral? Are strikers enemies of the nation? Are you getting 
the facts about industrial disputes? Or are you getting some Biased * 
account which prevents you from being fair in your Judes 


The Growth of an Intelligent Group a 

© Have you any nucleus of liberal opinion in your com- — 
munity? Have you a single individual or group of individuals — Ne f 
ready to demand fair play, whichever side in a dispute is dominant? “a 
Intelligent understanding of circumstances? Intelligent control (Of is 
conditions in an area of unrest? What standing has such an in- 
dividual or group in your community? Is your community interested _ 
in getting facts? _ gt . 
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7 The Fordson and the Lizzie keep Vea as 7 oe 
; Se The Pump where Dobbin pondered and drank deep. ) uy 


oe , —With Apologies to Omar Khayydm. 


